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BIRTH. 
On the 2nd instant, at 1, Mohawk Place, 
Shanghai, the wife of C. Oswaup LippeLt, of 
son. 


DEATHS. 
At the General Hospital, Shanghai, on the 
ae Sept., 1889, Groxce M. Harr, aged 55 


FG the 29th September, at 2 
Shanghai General Hospital, M. 
employe of the Frenel 
56th year. 


.m., at the 
|. Hecqvarn, 
‘Municipality, in his 
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One of the leading questions of the day 
s the higher education of the Chinese, 
in the European sense. To the Chinese 
themselves there is nothing higher than 
their own language and literature, and 
hitherto they have felt confidently as- 
sured that when they had become pro- 
ficient in that, they had mastered all 
necessary knowledge. Year by year 
Its have been made on this old 
P p and it has begun to yield. The 
rulers of the country, men bronght up 
to believe that their own language and 
iterature contained everything that a 
man need know, have had the conviction 
forced on them that the Westerns know 
some things of which Chinese writers 
have never heard, aud which even China- 
men must learn, or be left behind 
altogether in the world’s race. The 
climax is reached when the Emperor 
himself confesses that “to make a 
country powerful railways are essen- 
tial.” “If railways are to be intro- 
duced, there must be Chinamen found 
to build and work them, with foreign 
assistance at first ; but the country has 
no intention of handing itself over 
bodily to foreigners even for this pur- 
pose: it will build its railways itself, 
and this involves the higher education 
of the rising generation ; their education 
in Western knowledge as well as in the 
classics. Already foreign subjects are 
introduced into the provincial examina- 
tions though in a tentative and per- 
functory way as must be the case where 
the examiners themselves are totally 
ignorant of the subject in which they are 
examining ; but the beginning has been 
made. 

‘The rising generation then has got to 
study western mathematics and physics, 
and serious discussion has arisen as to 
the language in which they should be 
taught. ‘The large majority of the 
foreign educators in China belong to 
the English-speaking races; and the 














question is virtually narrowed down to 
this: Is young China to acquire its 
new knowledge in English or in Chinese ? 
The world is gradually but surely 
coming to the opmion that English, as 
itis the most widely spoken language in 
the world, will become the universal 
language, as far as any one language 
can become so ; and our first expectation 
would be that all those who are engaged 
in teaching the Chinese would agree that 
their pupils must first learn English, first, 
for itself, and secondly, as a medinm for 
the teaching of western science. Some- 
what to our surprise, we find Mr, Pilcher, 
who collected in a recent number of the 
Chinese Recorder the opinions of a 
large number of the men most promi- 
nently engaged in the education of the 
Chinose, writing that nine-tenths of 
these men are of opinion that the 
Chinese language is sufficient for all 
necessary requirements in teaching 
western science. The names of the 
writers whom he quotes cannot but 
command respect. Mr. Kupfer of Kin- 
kiang goes so far as to say that students 
can only be taught western science in 
their own language, and that the long 
time necessary for them to acquire 
English is entirely wasted. Mr. Parker 
of “Soochow has a similar conviction, 
“Science, like the Gospel,” he says, 
“imust, be planted in the Chinese lan- 
guage in order to its permanent growth 
and development ;” an assertion which 
sounds well, but is after all only an 
assertion. ‘Dr. Mateer, a very high 
authority, sees no reason why 

vernacular should uot be enough to 
allow the Chinese student to attain the 
very highest proficiency in western 
science; but he then makes the very 
significant admission, “the only limita 
tions necessary being the want of 
teachers and text-books.” Mr. Judson 
of Hangchow finds the vernacular quite 
sufficient “when once the terminolo; 

fixed;” also a significant provision. Pro- 
fessor Oliver of the Imperial university 
at Peking has never found English 
necessary, he has always taught in Chi- 
nese and has so far found no difficulty, 
and as to this we should like to know 
what the extent of his “so far” is. 
Mr. Barber at Wuchang has found the 
Chinese language quite sufficient for 
scientific teaching, but he appears not 
to have gone outside mathematics, and 
he gave us himself the other day an 
amusing illustration of what Chinese 
proficiency in western mathematics 
amounts to. Professor Russell finds 
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We regard this as such a serious 
and dangerous heresy, that we cannot 
understand at first how so many good 
men can adhere to it. ‘They are 
biassed no doubt to a certain ex- 
tent, unconsciously perhaps, by being 
all sinologues themselves and thus 
having a higher opinion than outsiders 
have of the value of the language that 
they themselves have acquired with so 
nich pains. ‘The explanation is proba- 
bly to be found in the conditions of Dr. 
Mateer and Professor Russe!l. Chinese 
is good enough as far as the text books 
go, for popular science ; but it is im- 
possible than any full knowledge of 
western science can be gained in a lan- 
guage which is entirely destitute of a 
Scientific terminology. Popularly, no 
doubt, “fire wheel ship” is suftici- 
ently expressive of a steamer, or 
“self-coming moon” of the electric 
light, but as Mr. C. D. Tenney points 
out in an able article in the latest num- 
ber of the Chinese Recorder, it can only 
be the most popular views of science for 
which the vernacular can be suflicient. 
“It is impossible,” he rightly says, “ for 
scholars who are ignorant of any Euro- 
pean language to attain any such 
excellence in modern sciences as to 
enable them to bear comparison with 
the finished mathematical and scientific 
scholars of Europe and America.” He 
gives three particulars in which the 
English-speaking student must have an 
advantage. As a medium of thought 
English (and indeed any foreign 
language) is immeasurably superior to 
Chinese in precision and clearness. The 
English speaking student has a vast 
field of collateral thought open to him 
which does not exist, and never will 
exist, in Chinese. The English speak- 
ing student can keop up with the times, 
while the one who knows only Chinese 
must depend on translations. His know- 
ledge must be limited, and always be- 
hind the times, or, as Mr. Tenney 
forcibly puts it, “his relation to the 
world of modern thought is analogous 
to that of a blind and deaf person in 
the West, whose only source of know- 
ledge is the few and slowly increasin 
volumes of raised type letters which 
make up the libraries of the blind.” It 
is hard for any one who is not a sino- 
logue to believe that those who argue 
that Chinese is a sufficient medium for 
the teaching of western science are 
serious. It seems to us as easy fora 
man born blind to apprehend colours, 
as for a Chinaman who knows none but 
his own language to reach any pro- 
ficiency in modern scienee. 
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LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


[BY EASTERN EXTENSION A. AND C. TEL. C0.] 
(THROUGH REUTER’S AGENCY.) 


THE GENERAL INELIGIBLE. 
London, 30th September. 
The Revising Committee has annulled 
the votes for Boulanger. 
THE STRIKE AT ROTTERDAM. 
The Dock strikers at Rotterdam have 
had collisions with the police and the 
City guards, ‘The strikers resolved to} 
exclude socialists and to cease terrorism ; 
and thereupon negotiations were com- 
menced with the masters. 
THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 
Queen Natalie of Servia has arrived 
at Belgrade. 
THE COMPTOIR D'ESCOMPTE. 
London, 1st October. 
The Tribunal of the Seine has con- 
demned the Directors of the Comptoir 
d’Escompte to pay the Liquidators 
eighteen million franes (£720,000.) 
THE STRIKE AT ROTTERDAM. 
The Rotterdam Strike is subsiding. 





{THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT SUPPRESSING 
BOULANGER 
Paris, 13th Sept. 

‘The police have torn down, in the streets 
of Montmartre, placards. containing the 
manifesto of General Boulanger which had 
been posted up by the National Republican 
party. 

THE CZAREWITCH AND EMPEROR WILLIAM. 

‘The Czarewitch, Grand Duke Nicholas, 
visited the Emperor William at Hanover. 





THE GREAT STORMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

‘The North Atlantic coast of the United 
States has been visited by great storms and 
floods. Atlantic City, New Jersey, is al- 
most submerged. Timmense damage and 
losses have occurred throughout New Jersey 
and Coney Island. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE ITALIAN 
PREMIER. 
14th September. 
‘An attempt has been made by a young 
Italian to assassinate Signor Crispi, Pre- 
sident of the Italian Cabinet. Signor 
Crispi was slightly wounded in the face by 
astone. The attack took place while the 
Premier was driving in acarriage i : 
His assailant, whose name is Caporali, was 
arrested by the police. 
18th September. 


Signor Crispi is recovering. 





SICKNESS IN A TRANSPORT FROM 
INDO-CHINA. 

The transport Shamrock has arrived at 
Toulon. During the voyage there were 
fifteen deaths and seventy-five cases of 
sickness.—Havas. 


GERMAN COLONISATION. 


Berlin, 16th September. 

Prince Bismarck has refused Imperial 
protection to enable a German company to 
exercise rights over Damaraland, saying that 
it is no part of Germany's policy to employ 
military force to break the opposition of 





native chiefs to German enterprises in 





distant countries. 


EGYPT AND FRANCE. 
Cairo, 16th September. 
The Egyptian Government has again 
appealed to France to consent to the con- 
version of the Preference Stock.—Straits 
mes. 
——_ 


READINGS FoR THE WEEK. 


(Thermometers in the open air ina shaded 
situation in the English Settlement.) 






1889. 

Fahr. Thermometer. Rainfall 

Min, Max. in inches, 
Sept. 
oct, 

Rainfall 

in inches, 

Sept. 2.33 

Oct. 





‘The average minimum of the thermome- 
ter in the settlement in September was 
67°.67, the average maximum 79°.6 and 
the mean 73°.64, against 69°.02, 84°.4 and 
76°.7 respectively in September 1888, The 
rainfall in September this year amounted to 
5.49 inches, and the number of days on 
which rain fell measurably was 13, against 
09 inches and 6 days in September, 1888, 
and an average of 5.79 inches and 10 days 
for the seven years 1882-1888. The last 
occasion on which we suffered from thirteen 
continuous days’ rain was in June 1885, 
Saturday's weather report: The baro- 
meter is rising at Sicawei since yesterday 
atnight, but its movements are so irregular 
and agitated that it is difticult to forecast 
rising x falling. On Friday afternoon 
it was falling at Foochow and Amoy, and 
during the whole of the day in Japan, 
Unsettled weather still prevails. The cen- 
tre of the present disturbance appear to 
be in the south, but its exact. situation 
is unknown.—On Sunday at 10 a.m. it 
read as follows :—On Saturday the barome- 
ter was falling slowly at the southern 
stations, with light variable winds along 
the coast, and there was a rapid fall of the 
barometer at Tokio with calm weather, 
‘A gale is expected on the east coast of 
Japan. On Sunday morning the barometer 
has continued to rise rapidly at Sicawei, 
and it hasalready reached its normal height. 
—At 10 a.m. on Monday it read: On 
Sunday the barometer was rapidly rising at 
Nagasaki and Foochow, but remained steady 
at the other stations, ‘This (Monday) morn- 
ing the barometer is very high at Sicawei 
reaching 768 mm. (30.24). Probably this 
high barometric pressure will extend all 
over the China coast and south of Japan, 
and the weather will be fair, and strong 
N.E. winds may possibly prevail along the 
coast, especially in the Formosa channel. 
—Tuesday's weather report: The baro- 
meter remains very high at Sicawei, with a 
slight tendency to fall. Yesterday it was 
rising quickly at the southern ports. An 
area of high barometer is now extending 
over the China coast and Southern Japan. 
Light E. or S.E. winds are probable to the 
south and W. or S.W. winds to the north 
of Shanghai.—On Wednesday it rea 
Tho fall of barometer which was beginning 
yesterday morning became a rather quick 
fall in the afternoon and still now keeps 
‘on. The same fall may be expected at the 
southern stations and in Japan. It is 
still uncertain whether a low barometric 
pressure is coming from W. and approach- 
ing Shavghai.—At 10 a.m. yesterday it 
































read as follows :—Yesterday the baro- 
meter was falling quickly at Foochow 
and Amoy, and slightly at Hongkong and 
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Manila, This morning (Thursday) the 
barometer is rising at Sicawei slowly but 
regularly. It appears that a centre cf 
depression has passed betwen Shanghai 
and Foochow going eastward. Probably 
the barometer will rise at the southern 
stations, and the N.E. monsoon will set in 
to-day in the south. 

Mr, F. C. Bishop, Manager of the Char- 
tered Mercantile Bank, has received a tele- 
gram from the Bank's head office an- 
nouncing that a dividend at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum has been declared for 
the half-year ended on 30th June last, and 
the sum of £45,000 carried forward. 

‘At their meeting on Saturday the Com- 
mittee of the Sir Harry Parkes Memorial 
Fund decided that the best position for his 
statue was on the Bund opposite the Nan- 
king Road, and that the permission of the 
Council should be asked to place it on that 
site; a request that we cannot doubt will 
be most readily granted. ‘The community 
does not change so fast as it used to do, 
and there are still a large number of us who 
had the pleasure of knowing Sir Harry 
personally, a good many who knew him 
when he was Consul here ; while whatever 
the changes may be his memory will always 
be green in Shangl: 

‘A meeting of members of the Shanghai 
Cricket Club was held yesterday evening 
at the Shanghai Club to discuss the arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming visit of the 
cricket team from Hongkong. It was an- 
nounced that the visitors were expected to 
arrive on Friday or Saturday week, October 
Lith or 12th, and the Committee suggested 
that the match should take place on the 
following Tuesday aud Wednesday, and 
that a dinner, followed by a smoking con- 
cert, should be given at the Shanghai Club 
‘on the evening of the second day. This 
course was adopted by the meeting after 
short discussion. 

‘The letter in another column from Mr. 
Bright, Honorary Secretary of the Chi 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, will 
we hope stir up those who have received 
the Council's circular, as well as many 
whom it has not reached, to send answers 
to the questions on which information is 
sought, Among the best work of the 
Council is this collection and collation of 
Knowledge on points interesting to all of 
us, but as to which not nearly as much 
in'known as might be; and we hope that 
all our readers who can add anything to 
the public enlightenment will take the 
slight trouble involved in sending in replies 
to some or all of the questions propose 

Tn the abstract of the Peking Gucette 
published this morning will be foun 
account of the floods in Northern Anhui in 
the early summer, which led at the time to 
the conjecture that the breach at Chéng 
Chou had given way again 

In reference to Liu Ming-chuan’s ap- 
plication to Peking to be allowed to hand | 
over the working of the Kelung coal mine 
to foreigners, the China Overland Trad 
Report says, after commenting on the strong | 
Gisposition shewn at Peking to. prevent 
foreigners having any interest in_public 
works or industries in China: — But al- | 
though Li Hung-chang, Chang Chih-tung, | 
and Prince Chun may hold immoveably to | 
their doctrine of China walking alone, it is | 
possible they may think it of less impor- | 
tance in an outlying dependency like For- | 
mosa, and knowing the pertinacity of Liu 
Ming-chuan, be willing to allow him to 
make the experiment there, where it can | 
safely be watched and be confined to that | 
island if it be seen to be a danger.” 

From the Tientsin notes in tho last ; 
Chinese Times we learn that the Russian 
Minister to China and Mme. Coumany 
were at Tientsin, and the former had 
had mutual interviews with the Viceroy 
Li. M, Frandin, the new French Secretary 
of Legation, had arrived en route to Peking. 
The ‘Rew Gorean Consol had also arrived, | 
and was believed to bring important 
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Viceroy. ‘The resident engineer at Tongku 
of the China Railway Company, Mr. W. 
Watson, was leaving to take charge of rail- 
way extension in Formosa. A leopard 
caught near Newchwang had been added 
to the zoological collection in Victoria Park, 
Tientsin. ‘The water in the Peiho was 
falling and the channel improving. 

‘On Tuesday last being the fourth auniver- 
sary of the founding of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha by the amalgamation of the Mitsu 
Bishi Mail S.S. Co., and the Kiodo Unyiu 
Kaisha, the Saikio Marn was decorated with 
fags. 

‘The announcement of the death of Mr. 
George M. Hart, which occurred on Satur- 
day, was received with general regret. Mr. 
Hart has served the community on the 
staff of the Municipal Council for many 
years. He was originally a merchant in 
‘Ningpo in partnership with a brother, then 
came to Shanghai and was a broker for a 
time, finally entering the employment of 
the Couneil in about 1876. He was of a very 
unassuming and retiring disposition, and 
was best known among the Masonic brother- 
hood, having been at one time Master of 
the Royal Sussex Lodge here. 

‘At twenty minutes to five o'clock on Sun- 
day morniug, the Hongkew bell gave the 
alarm of fire, and some time afterwards 
the Central bell also pealed forth, but the 
alarm was uncertain as to the’ district. 
This, however, did not matter much, for 
there was such a dense volume of smoke 
that the firemen could not make a mistake. 
From a distance, it looked as if a large 
portion of the Settlement was in a blaze, 
asthe smoke, in a thick volume, spread 
over the Settlement from Nanking Road 
where the fire was, to past Foochow Road, 
and it was a puzzle at the tine how so small 
a fire could cause so much smoke. When the 
firemen got to the locality, they found that 
the fire was confined to one small build- 
ing—a watchman’s house over an alley- 
way and next door to C. Smmidt’s store. The 
| bells were still ringing when the Deluge 
meh arrived and had two streams playing ; 
the Mih-ho-loongs were there immediately 
afterwards, being quickly followed by the 
Victoria. "In Jess than ten minutes from 
the time the bell commenced ringing the 
danger of the flames spreading was over, 
and the services of the Victoria, Torrent and 
Mih-ho-loong companies were dispensed 
with. The adjoining houses were notinjured 
| in the least, as the flames wero kept within 
\the walls of the burning house. It was 
|freely remarked by the firemen that the 
present mode of giving the alarm is not 
the best. Under present arrangements, 
the signalman has to hoist his red lamps 
before he rings the bell. It is not the lamps 
that arouse the firemen, but the bell, which 
therefore ought to be attended to first, and 

it is being rung the lamps should 

be hoisted, which could be done by the 

fice. The fire originated while two 

yhinese were drying some tea. They were 

smoking opiumat the time, and they having 
fallen asleep the tea caught fire. 

A few minutes after 6.30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, fire was discovered on the premises of 
Messrs. H. Salzwedel & Co., Photographie 
‘Artists, in Nanking Road and some si 
doors from the locality of the fire on Sunday 
morning. Ina short time numerous fire- 
men were on the scene and their efforts 
soon got the flames under. The fire appears 
to have broken out in the upper part of the 
house. The building that was there before 
was destroyed by fire on the 16th of August 
last year. 

‘The death is announced at Bellingham, 
Mass., on the 25th of August, at the age of 
seventy-three, of General Isaac F. Shepard, 
who was U.S. Consul at Hankow from 
1876 to 1886. 

‘According to some of the San Francisco 
papers the Chinese Consul-General there 
has been distributing the U.S. indemnity to 
the sufferers on thoroughly national me- 




























































despatches from the King of Corea to the 


thods. The U.S. government paid him 
some £400,000 to Tiatribute, and he has 





only paid the claimants twenty-five per 
cent., made them give receipts in full, and 
kept $300,000 for himself. Some of the 
claimants are represented as intending to 
try proceedings in the U.S. Courts, but 
according to the Alta, the accusations are 
slanders, and the Consul-General is pre- 
pared to prove that be has acted with the 
strictest integrity. 

Our readers will perhaps have noticed 
“an infant” among the inward passengers 
by the Suikio Maru, It is interesting to 
note that this infant joined the ship between 
Nagasaki and Shanghai, and by the old 
rule belongs to the parish of Stepney. 
‘There was fortunately a lady doctor on 
board as a passenger, and her services were 
invaluable. 

We have to thank Pére Chevalier S.J. 
for a copy of the Sicawei Bulletin Mensuet 
for May last, with the usual charts and 
tables. ‘The month offered nothing remark- 
able to notice, there having only been 
four weak depressions recorded, 

Sufficient precautions do not appear to 
be taken to guard against the Municipal pri- 
soners either escaping from the chain-gang 
or attempting to escape from gaol. The 
chain-gangarrangementsare defective, asthe 
recent escape of fourteen prisoners testified, 
though we believe steps are being taken to 
prevent a repetition of the incident. With 
reference to the goal it is too exposed and 
sothingscan be passed in to the inmates with- 
out the Police being able to prevent it. 
The Council ought to have the gaol more 
isolated, and this could be done §F having 
‘a high bamboo fence erected a few yards in 
front of the bars; but this would interfere 
with the ventilation, a very important poin 

On Tuesday morning at about 2 o'clock 
native policeman found a sailor belonging 
to the Bewlurig asleep at the Chaoufoong 
jetty incline with his head towards the 
water, and on the policeman attempting 
to get him out of that awkward por 
tiom, the sailor turned upon him. The 
constable went for a foreign policeman, 














but as the sailor, who was drunk 
assaulted him and’ was very violent, 
further assistance was obtained, and he 





was taken to the Hongkew Police Station 
dripping with wet. ‘The Police removed 
his wet clothing, wrapped him up in 
blankets, and locked him up. When he 
awoke, he accused the police of stealing 
$5 from him, Under these circumstances, 
it was considered advisable to have the 
man taken before Mr. Mowat, so that 
the matter might be sifted. He wan 
taken to the Police Court on Tuesday 
afternoon. His statement was heard and 
refuted, and his Worship dismissed him 
with a caution. 

‘A native who is confined at the Hong- 
kew Police Station tried to make his escape 

ing, and by the aid of a file 
his son’ had supplied him,-he 
partially filed through one of the bars of 
the prison, Unfortunately for him the 
attempt to escape was discovered, and the 
son was afterwards arrested and is now 
locked uv. 

At the Mixed Court on Monday, several 
thieves were dealt with. One, who stole 
some iron from the Associated Wharves was 
sentenced to 14 days’ imprisonment, and 
another was remanded. Five prisoners 
were before the Magistrate for having 
attempted to break out of the Hongkew 
gaol. Four of them were sentenced to 
receive 200 blows each with the bamboo, 
and one was dismissed. A prisoner who 
gave evidence in this case was ordered to 
be released from confinement at the desire 
of the Captain Superintendent. ‘wo boys 
who had passed in implements to enable 
the prisoners to escape were also before the 
Court, but were dismissed. 

With regard to the extension of railways 
in Burma, it is said by a home paper just 
received that during the next working 
season a reconnaissance will be made east- 
ward from Mandalay, and also from a sta- 
























tion further south, across the Shan States 
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towards Western Chins. The survey of a 
branch line from Shwebo district,to strike 
the Chindwin in the neighbourhood of 
Kalewa will, it is said, also be undertaken. 
‘The attempt to find an opening towards 
Western China through the Shan plateau 
will arouse a very widespread interest. 

‘The Queen's formal approval of the 
appointment of Mr. Oliver H. Simons as 
Consul at Hongkong for the Cnited States 
of America is notified in the Gazette, 

It appears from what we read in the 
Daily Press, that some thieves got on board 
the steamer Japan in Hongkong, stole four 
chests of opium, and set fire to the ship, 
a good deal of cargo being burnt before 
the fire was discovered and extinguished. 

"The China Mail learus that the American 
barque Nellie Mf. Slade, 535 tons register, 
stranded at Aliquay Island, near Tagolo 
Point, Mindanao, on the evening of 29th 
‘August. After cutting away her foremast 
and jettisoning part of her sugar, she floated 
off and was towed to Cebu, making very 
little water. 

‘By the Oxns we have dates from Hong- 
Kong to the 26th, ‘The Daily Press under- 
stands that Mr. Chater, of Hongkong, is 
one of the new owners of the Courrier 
@ Haiphong. The Steam Launch Company 
had had a most enjoyable trial trip of a 
new 90-fout launch, the Perseverance, which 
is to be followed by the Punctuality. ' There 
were two fires in Hongkong on the 21st, in 
one of which a girl who escaped into a 
water-butt was drowned, and a woman so 
much burnt that she subsequently died. 
‘Phe only local insurance on the houses was 
one to the extent of $2,000 in the China 
Fire. At the annual meeting of the Dou- 
glus Steamship Company the report aud 
Accounts were passed after some conversa- 
tion as to the large amount passed to 
reserve. ‘The statutory meeting of the 
Kowloon Land and Building Company, 
Limited, was held on the 23rd, and was 
followed by a private meeting at which the 
best employment of the Company's pro- 
perty was discussed. ‘The share transac- 
tion case of Brandt +. Grimble was begun 
in Hongkong on the 24th before the acting 
puisne judge, and adjourned in consequence 
of the illness of the defendant. 

We take the following notes from the 
Daily Press :—The total exports of tea from 
Ceylon up to the 7th ultimo amount to 
81,260,000Ibs.—We learn that at the annual 
general meeting of the Hongkong St. 
‘Andrew's Society, which was held on Fri- 
day afternoon, it was unanimously decided 
to celebrate St. Andrew's Day by giving a 
Dall.—The agent of the Pacific Mail S. 8. 
Co, informs us that the Company's new 
ateamer China, built on the Clyde, left 
England for Hongkong on the 26th ult. 
—An anti-Chinese agitation has (says the 
Balletin) started among the laundry em- 
ployés of St. Louis. A parade of 2,500 
white girls is being arranged. Once airy 

ted, the agitation will grow with the 
growth of Chinese population. Present 
court proceedings in San Francisco show 
that the Chinese question has not yet been 























‘Yokohama anchorage on the 2ist. A tele- 


gram from Nagoya states that in the floods 


caused there by the heavy raius of the 11th, 
120 persons lost their lives, and nearly 
5,000 houses were demolished or swept 
away. ‘“Squalid foreigners of the beach- 
comber variety . . . disteputable looking 
brigands” have been making petty raids 
on the Yokohama Blut, ‘There was a fire 
in the outhouses at Messrs. Fraser, Farley 
& Co.'s on the 2st ult., but the damage 
done was inconsiderable. Italy is nego- 
tiating for a new treaty with Japan. The 
new Japanese man-of-war Takao Kan, 
built at the Yokosuka dockyard, has been 
tried with great success. ‘The subscription 
in Kobe for the flood sufferers in Japan has 
reached $3,000. A draft of officers and 
sailors for the U.S.S. Monocacy was ex- 
ected in the Oceanic. The Kobe Yushin 

Vippo has the following ingenuous expla- 
nation of the recent railway accident at 
Numadzu:—‘As the rain was beating into 
all the carriages from the windward or 
weather side, the passengers took refuge on 
the lee side, with the result that they over- 
balanced the train and it turued over, the 
wind helping of course to bring this about”. 

‘The trial of Captain Carvzzi for murder, 
at Yokohama on the 24th ult. before Mr. 
George Jamieson, Acting Judge, anda jury, 
ended in a verdict of not guilty. 

‘Kuchinotzu, which has been a semi-open 
port of Japan for a number of years, is now 
An open port, an event which was consum- 
mated on the 23rd ultimo. 

‘The Japan Mail continues to combat the 
impression that the fear of Chinese immi- 
gration has anything to do with the 
Opposition to Treaty Revision in Japan. 
In a recent editorial note it says:—We 
have explained more than once that the 
treaty between Japan and China is ou an 
entirely different footing from this empire's 
treaties with Occidental Powers. China 
has nothing to do with, nor can she claim 
any share in, privileges granted to Western 

oples by Japan. ‘To those who are not 
Faniliae with the terms of the Chinese 
treaty and with the circumstances of its 
conclusion, it will perhaps sutlice to point 
out that China was not represented at any 
of the conferences or negotiations about 
Treaty Revision. Her relations with Japan 
area matter apart. ‘There is no intention 
of granting to her subjects in Japan 
privileges which she is not prepared to 
grant to Japanese subjects in China, nor i 
there the smallest uneasiness on 
subject in Japan. So far as China is 
concerned, the only point to be adjusted 
with her is the tariff question. Unless she 
can be induced to consent to a revision of 
her tatiff on the same lines, as those pro- 
posed by the new treaties with Western 
States, it will of course be difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply the altered rates of 
import duty. But the questions of jurisdic- 
tion and opening the interior of Japan have 
no concern st present for the Chinese 
Government. 
































The Japan Mait gives more than three 


wide columns of small type tos translation 





anchor was let go and steam kept up, but 
the seas broke over her, until at last the 
forward cabin was filled and the fires 
drowned out. She now became unmanage- 
ableand, dragging heranchors, was stranded, 
the crew barely escaping to the shore. The 
natives behaved most inhospitably, and the 
launch broke up the following day, the 
natives stealing everything they could. 
Finally the crew, who had lost everything 
they had except the clothes they stood in, 
were taken in a junk to Fusan, The same 
paper learns from an occasional corres 
pondent in Seoul that Messrs, Meyer 
& Co.’s river steamer Chi Kiang ran on a 
rock at 4 a.m. on the 15th ult., whilst on 
the way down tu Chemulpo. ‘The whole of 
the passengers (including two ladies) and 
the crew were rescued by a native junk, 
Hopes of getting her afloat again at an 
early date were entertained. 

‘The Municipality in Singapore has de- 
cided to appoint a committee to report 
upon the result of the repeal of the Conta 
gious Diseases Ordinance. 

The Straits Times says that passengers 
by the last outward mail reported fearful 
heat in the Red Sea. The Singapore 
passengers passed through the Red Sea in 
the Rosetta, in which vessel eleven of the 
stokers struck because of the heat in the 
stoke hole (160°), and had to be replaced 
at Aden. In the cabins the temperature 
was as high as 132°, 

Captain Hayes in a recent number of his 
Sporting News has the following remarks 
on pony training in China :—An Indian 














friend, who has been riding races in China, 





and who is a real fine G. R., writes: 
“I think the way they train must be 
wrong, and would like te know what you 
think. Four days a week, all do trotting. 
Five times round was the order in Hong- 
kong. On the other two days, they do 
from }-mile sprints to 2 mile gallops, at all 
paces, but mostly fast. I believe if these 
poe were taught to properly carry and 
nd themselves, and given Taig. canters 
and fast spins to teach them to gallop, 
they would be a lot better to ride, and 
would be got more fit for racing.” Qui! 
right, my friend. I may remark that in 
Hongkong the race-course is the only place 
upon whieh one can doa gallop. ‘The funny 
thing in my eyes about the way they train 
in China, is that they give them more work 
on the race course than any aver mn 
of any other breed would aud Sik ate 
vantage. Hence, their system must be 
wrong; for these China ponies are more 
coarsely bred than are any other ponies 
which are used for racing in any other part 
of the world. Need I say that the better 
bred a pony or horse is, the more work 
he'll stand? A couple of long canters a 
week (not more) are good, but they must 
not be fast ; else they will make the animal 
slow. The golden rule of never ‘riding 
a pony out” at exercise should be especial- 
ly observed with these under-bred animals, 
Yet nothing is more common than to see 
them, ‘ridden all the way” at work in 
China. I'd advise the trotting and walking 

















of an article from the Kokumin-no-tomo 
which is devoted to shewing that England 
has become a second-rate power and is in 


to be done off the course. I thoroughly be- 
lieve improving the pace of a pony by fast 
work—within strictly safe limits, be itunder- 


solved.—Society in Munich is at present 
excited over the determination of a young 
Japanese woman who has played a social 





in the Bavarian capital. Miss Toki} very great bes unless she can succeed | stood. A sharp gallop twice a week would 
Mardira, the daughter of one of the highest | in making au alliance with Japan, a boon | be sufficient for the average Mongolian. 
families in the Empire of the Mikado, has | which she will probably lose owing to her | I might commence for 2 furlongs and gra- 








delay in making a revised treaty with Japan. 
The Kokumin concludes, more in sorrow 
than in anger :—“Do you desire to make an 
enemy of a strong Oriental Power occupy 
ing an advantageous position close to this 
dangerous battle-tield of yours? Will you| 
complacently look on while that Power is} 
driven into an alliance with your enemy !” 

‘The Rising Sun of the 25th ult. contains 
fan account too long to extract of the loss 
of the steam launch that left Nagasaki for 
Wladiwastock on the 16th of August. 
After calling at various ports for water and 
firewood, she anchored in Papvo Bay, on 
the northeast coast of Corea, on the 24th of 
‘August. A gale came on and a second 


dually goon up to a mile; and their races 
are long ones. In doing’ this, the pony 
should finish strong and well, with a bit in 
hand. If he cannot do so, the distance 
should be materially lessened next time. In 
deciding all such points, the trainer should 
exercise his own judgment. If the pony 
hangs back a bit aud won't extend himself, 
he should be given the stimulus of  com- 
pany ;” but very rarely that of whip and 
spur. Before sending him a sharp gallop, 
he should have at least an hour's trotting, 
cantering and walking, well varied. The 
less of the race-course, the better. Every 
horse or pony before being trained should 
be properly mouthed and broken. 


decided to take the veil, and next mouth 
will enter the convent of the Sisters of 
Chenfailles. This is said to be the first 
instance of this kind on record. 

Yokohama and Kobe dates received by 
the Parthia are to the 23rd and 24th Sept. 
respectively. Talk of changes in. the 
Japanese Cabinet goes on, and the Mail 
refrains, from prophesying anything, but 
hopes that ‘impending eventualities may 
be directed in accordance with the country’ 
best interests.” The Mainichi’s latest news 
of the tidal wave that invaded Mikawa 
province was that 369 bodies had been | 
recovered, and 250 persons were still miss- 
ing. The British squadron arrived at 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 








MR. TROUP ON THE TRADE OF 
YOKOHAMA. 
Ist Oct. 
Ix Mr, Consul Troup’s report on the 
trade of Yokohama for 1888 there is a 
good deal that is worth noting by re- 


sidents in China, while parts of it would | 


the present customs establishment, while 
| a line of railway running to the pierhead 
| will bring it into direct communication 
; with the main railway systemof the coun- 
try ; and passengers for the interior will 
in time be brought in the mail steamer 
alongside the pier and then step direct 
| into the train that is to carry them to 
| their destinations, 

These and other great works are being 
led 


undertaken in what has been regard 
as @ poor country, but when we turn to 
what Mr. Troup writes about exports, 
we see how these works are being paid for. 
Japan is a very productive country, and 
its people are very industrious. ‘The 
quantity of silk Yokohama exported in 
1888 amounted to a value of £4,384,927, 
and it is expected to be larger again 
this year. We cannot do better than 
quote the observations furnished to Mr. 


be valuable to the government in Peking. ; 
‘Whey are apt to despise the Japanese | 
for having so quickly given up their} 
ancient ways and being so ready to 
adopt the customs and inventions of 
the outside barbarians; but if they 
would consider honestly the results that 
have followed from this open-minded- 
ness on the part of their neighbours to | 
the east, they could not but admire | 
the material prosperity that the country | 
enjoys, and see how much China would | 


‘Troup by one of the leading authorities | p 


ain by adopting a similar course. 
While they are content with a little 
experimental line of railway, and are 
ravely talking of expending eight years 
in the construction of the first trunk 
line in the empire, Japan has 752 miles 
of railway in actual operation, aud 671 
miles in course of construction, to the 
eastward of Lake Biwa alone ; for it 
is only the eastern half of the country 
to which Mr. 'Troup’s survey extends. 
The names of places in Japan, except 
those of a few ports and the ancient 
and modern capitals, make so_ little 
impression on us in China, that it 
would be useless to detail the various 
lines that make up the above total ; it 
is more impressive to take up a recent 
map of the country, and see how fast 
its towns are being joined by the iron 
way. 

As we have begun at the end of Mr. 
'Proup’s report, we may as well, being in 
China, continue to read backwards. ‘The 
population of Kanagawa and Yokohama 
together on the 31st December last: was 
129,034 persons, very much less than 
that of Shanghai, ‘The foreign popula- 
tion of Yokohama, exclusive of Chinese, 
was 1,511, of whom 708, or rather less 
than half, were British. Under the 
heading of shipping, Mr. Troup gives 
some figures of the increase during the 
i under the various flags, but here 

jis table is of more interest ; and from 
that we find that that the total tonuage 
entered at Yokohama in 1888 was 
2,025,762 tons, of which 1,337,282 were 
Japanese aud 433,175 British, leaving 
865,305 tous to be divided among al 
the other foreign flags, this total being 

ractically made up by the American, 
French, and German mail steamers and 
the German Kingsin line. Under ship- 
ping Mr. Troup mentions the great 
harbour works that are now being under- 
taken at Yokohama, and which are to 
convert the present open roadstead into 
a harbour enclosed by two breakwaters 
of an aggregate length of about 12,000 
feet, with an entrance 650 feet wide 
between their extremities. ‘The scheme 
includes a pier some 2,000 feet long, 
alongside which steamers will lie to 
discharge, its land end being close to 


in the trade :—* The silk crop of Japan 
| is undoubtedly increasing year by year. 
More land is planted out with mulberry 
‘trees, and more seed is put down for 
hatching. ‘The industry pays the grower 
and ruler to a very satisfactory extent. 
‘The Government is fostering the in- 
| dustry in every direction, and we may 
look ‘for continually increasing crops 
‘every year. ‘I'he normal increase for the 
| season 1888-9 was destroyed by climatic 
{and other causes ; but there is no doubt 
j that preparations have been made for 
| very large crop in the coming seasou— 
| probably if uo serious check prevents it 
|—showing in the result an increase 
equal to the normal one of two years. 
“Year by year we see au improve- 
ment in the reeling and preparing of 
Japan silk; the best models for the 
work are studied, aud we have now 
| many filatures which compare favourably 
with those of Europe. Japan silk is a 
great favourite with manufacturers in 
the United States.” The Chinese au- 
thorities shew themselves every uow 
and then anxious also to foster the 
industries of the empire; but the 
difference is that the Japanese do it in 
an intelligent way, and with a single 
object ; while when Chinese officials do 
it, it is too often done really iu the hope 
of increasing the public revenue, and 
especially the private income of the offi- 
cial. We have dwelt for some little time 
on silk as the most important of the 
country’s products, but Japan gets a large 
income also out of her tea, copper, rice 
and tobacco. Mr. Troup specially wen- 
tions the large shipments of silk hand- 
kerchiefs, of which over 4,000,000, 
valued at £187,303, were exported in 
1888. Nothing is said by him as to 
| the value of what are generally known 
as curios exported, but on referring to 
the table we find that bronze ware 
(£19,625),lacquered ware(£61,844)and 
porcelain and earthenware (£99,345), 
made up a total of £179,814, 














some other forms of curios, amounted 
to £228,096. 

The business in imports was also 
generally satisfactory. ‘The total value 
of the imports into Yokohama for the 





hile | 
“sundries,” which no doubt comprises | 
| little weight, while he used the English 


year was £6,392,000, against £5,003,000 
in 1887, cotton goods having increased 
about fifty per cent., while woollens 
shewed a slight decrease, and every- 
thing else an increase. To get the 
proportion of British trade in this is 
not easy, but Great Britain and the 
British possessions together account for 
about ten per cent. of the export and 
over fifty per cent. of the import trade, 
or a total of £4,158,317 out of a grand 
total of £12,668,450, or as nearly as 
possible one-third. 


THE ADMIRALTY BOARD ON 
RAILWAYS. 
2nd Oct. 
Tue very interesting memorial on rail- 
ways from the Admiralty Board to the 
Throne, a summary of which we 
yublish in another column, is gene- 
rally believed to be the composition of 
the Marquis Tséng, who has not, it is 
supposed, been above using foreign 
assistance in drawing it up. It is a- 
very practical paper, and as the Empress 
Dowager, to whom it is addressed, is 
known to be iu favour of railways. aud 
is in fact the great supporter of the 
party of which the Admiralty Board is 
the mouthpiece, we may take it. that 
this Report is intended more as a 
manifesto to. the Empire generally 
than as a document inteuded to con- 
vince the Throne. We have a ly 
explained how it came about that Chang 
Chih-tung’s suggestion, much to his 
surprise, was accepted ; the present re- 
port is designed to shew wherein Chang 
Chih-tung’s memorial is impracticable. 
Although the Board has had to give up 
the ‘Tientsin-l'ungchow line for reasons 
which we have already explained, it 
camot help reverting to it; pointing 
out that short as it was it would have 
paid better than the whole of the line 
now authorised, and that a sum of 
nearly a million and a quarter taels had 
already been borrowed to pay for the 
survey and some of the plant required, 
which, the Throne is evidently intended 
to understand, has been thrown away. 
‘The members of the Board “ trusted in- 
deed that in their former memorial they 
had sufficiently exposed the imaginary 
choracter of the ‘ five dangers’ held by 
Chang Chih-tung to be attached to the 
"Tientsin-Tungchow plan ; but they bow 
to the commands of the Empress, and 
submit to the carrying out of that plan 
being postponed.” 'These ‘five dangers’ 
seem to be the spread of foreign religions, 
the exposure of the capital fo invasion, 
the enuployment of foreign men and 
materials to the detriment of native in- 
terests, the necessity for new defensive 
works (which is much the same as the 
second danger), and the throwing out 
of employment of a larze number of 
boatmen and carters. ‘The first. three 
Chang Chih-tung himself treated as of 























objection to the Channel ‘Tunnel as an 
ment to defend the fourth. 
in discussing the financing of the 





new railway the Board is not as clear 
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as it might be. The Tis. 1,200,000 
borrowed for the ‘TientsinTungchow 
line must be paid off as the line is 
not to be built: aud this brings that 
hapless scheme up once ntore with the! 
remark that “it would have paid so| bridges that it is supposed will be 
well that it would have amply made| required, obviously a very inadequate 
up for the unprofitableness of the Tieu- | provision, one over the Yellow River is 
tsin-Taku line; but as this expected ! included, and this alone will probably 
source of profit is cut off, Li Hung-| cost much overa million taels. It is pro- 
chang must do his best to encourage | bable that the ‘Throne does not realise 
the company to keep the existing line for a moment what the line will cost, 
going.” ‘This ‘Tis. 1,200,000 then is to! and if it did, it would never expect to 
be partly paid off by an unexpended' raise the funds required by the sale of 
balance of loans from provincial. trea-| official rank, as to which there is quite a 
suries held by the China Merchants’ | pleasant little explanation. “'The money 
Steam Navigation Company, amounting | raised by this meaus,” we are told, 
to ls, 570,000 ; rather a curious diver- | “was originally a coast defence fund, 
sion of funds to our minds; but as Li| and railways, whose first object is a 
Hung-chang is the great promoter of] strategic one, are a fitting object to 
both” enterprises, the suggestion, no| which to devote such a fund.” ‘The 
doubt, will seem all right to the 'hroue. | Board of Admiralty and the ‘Treasury 
There is a grave discrepancy between | have yet to exert a good deal of 
Chang Chih-tung and the Board as to| ingenuity, and submit to a good deal of 
the length of the proposed line. ‘The| hard work, before they will provide the 
former estimated it at 2,000 i, or some- | money necessary for Chang Chih-tung’s 
thing over six hundred miles ; the Board | thousand /é of double line ; but that the 
estimates the distance at 3,000 Zi, or | government is still determined to make 
between nine hundred and a thousand | the project a success is shewn by the 
miles. On our maps of China the} absence of any allusion to railways or 
distance between Peking and Hankow, | other foreign iumovatious in the imperial 
the course being a little west of south, | decree as to the burning of the Temple 
is about six hundred and fifty miles, and | of Heaven. 
we can only imagine that the Board has | 
allowed some fifty pe cent. for deviations | 
i 


for, and the government proposes to 
buy the land required for the line. 
The estimate itself which mounts up 
to thirty million taels is a very loose 
oné, of course. Antong the twenty-six 





















from the straight line. As uo surveys| TREE PLANTING IN NORTH- 
have yet been made, however, this is | CHINA. 
Tittle “better than guesswork. Chang rd Oct. 


Chih-tung’s suggestion to build the 
line in sections is approved, but his 
prceesition to use Chinese iron, which 
he evidently hoped the ‘Throne would 
consider as a remarkable proof of his | 
economy and patriotism, is thrown con- 
temptuously to the winds, Chang did 
once produce a piece of iron which he 
said came from Shansi, but when ex- 
amined by experts it was found to be 
very badly refined aud full of impuri- 
ies. If Russia and Austria buy their | 
ils in England, why should not China? 
Besides which, to set up two moderately 
good foreign iron foundries in Shansi 
would cost nearly three million taels, 
and branch lines would have to be built, 
with foreign rails, to get the plant for 
the foundries up to its destination and | 
bring down the rails when they were | 
made; all which shews that this part | 
of Chang Chih-tung’s plan “ must have | in Chaug-te prefecture in the extreme 
been made without due reflection.” north of Honan province bamboos were 

The Board proposes virtually that | used to strengthen it. Much difficulty 
Chang Chih-tung should begin the line, | and delay were caused lately previous 
building the first section from Hankow , to the closing of the Chengchow gap in 
northward to Sin-yang in Honan, “this | the Yellow River embankment by want 
being a short section, and running of sufficient millet stalks. In ancient 
through the richest and most populous | times bamboos were forthcoming in 
country and therefore the most likely | sufficient quantity and of course were 
to make an immediate return for the’ more serviceable than millet stalks 
outlay on its construction.” Notwith-| which are used now because nothing 
standing this we believe it will be found | stronger can be had, to strengthen the 
that the Viceroy Li will really begin! embankments. ‘This was in the western 
the line from the north downwards ; he | Han period. In the eastern Han in the 
already has men and material at his dis-| time of the Emperor Kwangwa, his 
position, minister cut down more than a million 


Tue desiccation of North-China which 
has now rendered it much more liable 
than the south and west to the destruc- 
tive efforts of famine is due among 
other things to the general cutting down 
of trees. ‘The excess of population 
renders individuals poorer and sub- 
divides the land into lots which are too 
small for the decent maintenance of a 
family, and when drought comes trees 
rapidly disappear because the inhabi- 
tants are too poor to buy fuel. Every 
time of drought leads to a vast destruc- 
tion of vegetable life for fuel, and the 
restorative power of nature cannot com- 
peusate for it in sufficient time, because 
the number of human beings needing 
vegetable matter to bum is too great. 
Ku Yen-wu tells us that North-China 
was formerly rich in bamboos, so that 
when an embankment had to be made 











and his heart is much more in it | 
than his colleague's is, In estimating the | bamboos to wake arrows for the army 
gost a double line of rails is provided | which was engaged in vanquishing 


‘Wang Mang the usurper. The name 
of this Minister was K’ou Hsiin and it 
is a noted name. ‘These bamboos grew 
in Wei Hui prefecture. Confucius and 
Mencius had both visited this country 
a few centuries earlier. In their days 
the country would look well wooded. It 
is one of the great evils attendant on 
political trouble, that military necessity 
destroys woods and groves without 
mercy. Here is an instance of it. One 
time of anarchy needs a century to 
follow it before a devastated region can 
recover its former prosperity, Farther 
west, in the valley of the Wei in Shensi, 
a continuous grove of bamboos of a 
thousand mow, or 166 acres, is casually 
mentioned in history about B.C, 100, 
and the Ch'in Emperors before this had 
an officer styled Inspector of Bamboos. 
‘The industry of the same native author 
finds also allusions in various books to 
the bamboos which grew in Shantung in 
the prefecture of 'ai-an Fu on the south 
of the Tai-shan mountain range in the 
Lu country, and on the north of the 
same range in the Ch‘i country. It may 
be concluded then that the vegetable 
growth of the plains of North-China 
has been much diminished and the 
change not only greatly increases the 
poverty of the people, but adds also to 
the dryness of the atmosphere because 
trees draw water from the subsoil 
through their roots and this moisture 
finds its way into the air. 

‘The Chinese are now engaged in con- 
structing a railway from Peking to 
Hankow. It is undertaken by the gov- 
ernment and will be conducted on the 
joint stock principle under the direction 
of the Vicetoys. After leaving Peking 
and proceeding for two hundred miles 
in a south-westerly direction the line 
will proceed in a direction nearly due 
south, When it reaches Chang-te, four 
hundred: miles from Peking and Wei- 
hwei 470 miles from the same city, it 
will be passing through the same region 
where large groves of bamboos and other 
trees once beautified the face of the 
land and moistened the air. It would 
be a wise act, a benefit likely to prove 
of incalculable value, if in connection 
with the railway now to be constructed, 
the Governor’ of Honan, a man of tried 
energy and large knowledge, should 
take measures to restore the former 
aspect of the country in those portions 
of his province which border on the 
new railway and on the Yellow River. 
‘Phe benefits derivable from tree planta~ 
tions are manifold, The railway will 
always need wood for consumption, 
"The Yellow River always needs wood 
or bamboo for strengthening the em- 
bankments; bamboo groves would supply 
northern markets with poles for buen 
bearers and for the scaffolding which is 
required everywhere to erect lofty 
awnings for marringe feasts and funerals, 
and for coolness in all large houses in 
summer. Possibly the climate during the 
twenty ceuturies that have elapsed has 
seriously deteriorated. Even in this case 
bamboos could be cultivated in sheltered 





situations. If protected from cold winds 
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by -poplar or other plantations more 
hardy. Than bamboo they would be likely 
to flourish. If grown in localities where 
there was a city wall to windward, or 
on the south and south-west of moun- 
tains their chance would be still more 
improved. For tree planting the lee 
side of mountains and hills is to be pre- 
ferred, but the broad plains of Chihli, 
Honan and Shantung must have planta- 
tions of trees also, because the air there 
is too dry and trees, while they equalise 
the rainfall when it occurs, increase the 
evaporation which moistens the atmos- 
phere in dry seasons. On the south side 
of every high embankment and city 
wall, there should be trees planted to be 
under the care of a special department 
assisted by the officers who have charge 
of the Yellow River and of the local 
authorities of every city. It is to be 
hoped that Ni Wén-wei, the Honan 
Governor, will do this in his province 
and that the Viceroys, Li and Chang, 
will also become aware that the con- 
struction of this great railway affords 
a most favourable opportunity of 
securing many excellent sites for tree 
planting, Certainly it is to be expected 
that they will welcome the idea that the 
wooded appearance of the country when 
it was locked on by the great. sage in 
his travels ought to be restored. 








CASH v. CREDIT. 
4th Oct. 
Mr. A. Metvitte Waite, the Ceylon 
traveller, a letter from whom on Shang- 
hai we reprinted elsewhere, makes the 
following remarks on the “chit” system 
in a previous letter on Hongkong :— 
“‘The custom of giving “chits” for 
liquors, etc., in hotels exists in Colombo, 
but here the system has assumed very 
much wider proportions. “Chits” or 
1.0.U.’s are taken in shops, and when 
the bag is handed round in church and 
you assume a stony look as much as to 
say you have left your purse, you are 
politely presented with a “chit” on 
which’ you are requested to “write 
legibly and in due course you are 
called on next morning, early!’ I have 
seen change for a Scottish bank note 
taken out of “the plate,” but I thiuk 
this beats the record. I am told also 
that young men newly out make too 
free use of the privilege and occasion- 
ally have to leave in a hurry. On the 
whole I think Hongkong would be a 
rather expensive place to live in.” 
This “chit” system, which flourishes 
just as luxuriantly in Shanghai as 
it does in Hongkong, has been often 
written about, and formed, if our re- 
collection serves us, the subject of a 
debate here not long ago. It is a sur- 
vival of the old days of which we hear 
so much, and it would on many accounts 
be well if it had disappeared with so 
many of the good features of those old 
days, Its origin was very simple ; it 
sprang from the absence of a convenient 
currency. ‘Thirty years ago the prin- 


cipal shops here charged for things in | been 


taels, and as there was no such coin as 





a tael the man who bought anything at 
a shop could not pay cash for it, and 
the payment had to be made by his 
compradore to the compradore of the 
seller, and no money passed between 
foreigners at all. When dollars became 
the currency in all retail transactions, 
their weight and clumsiness made it 
difficult for the ordinary person to 
carry many of them with him, and 
there was still an absence of fractional 
currency, and so the credit system 
was still forced even on those who 
would have preferred to pay cash. 
Another objection to the use of the 
silver dollars was the constant uncer- 
tainty as to their value. The dollars 
which one shroff handed you as money 
of best quality and full weight were 
sure to be rejected, more or less, by the 
next; and it was currently believed 
that if you got one hundred dollars 
from the bank to-day and took them 
back to-morrow, some of them would be 
rejected by the very man who had given 
them to you as being all number one. 
Thus the use of cash was again dis- 
couraged. Nor was the credit system 
so very harmful in the ‘good old days;’ 
salaries were larger and compradores 
would wait for the clerk to have a 
streak of luck, of which he had much 
more chance thev. There was more 
ourside business to be done, in which a 
clerk might make a successful stroke ; 
he was more often given an interest in 
@ promising operation in his depart- 
ment, and as partners did not stay here 
so long, there was much more chance if 
his achieving a partuership ; or if not, 
there were more openings for him to 
start on his own account. Still there 
are many old residents who even to 
this day would be glad if credit had 
not been so easy when they first came 
to China. 

With the great change that has 
come over things in Shanghai the cou- 
tinued existence of the credit system 
is simply deadly, and men are being 
ruined by it, we had almost said every 
day. Men come out from home now 
on comparatively small salaries, with 
much diminished chances of promotion. 
Instead of finding a hong and a mess 
with every possible comfort, even luxury, 
poet as their predecessors did, they 

ave to find themselves in everything. 
Mr. White thinks “ Hongkong would be 
a rather expensive place to live in ;” 
the new comer finds Shanghai a very 
epacire place. In the absence of 
public amusements, he is obliged to 
join one or two clubs, and finds that 
‘their subscriptions, ete., are kept up on 
the old scale instead of being adapted 
to modern salaries. If he gets into 
good society at all, he must incur ex- 

mses which he never dreamed of in 

ingland ; if he does not get into it, he 
is too likely to fall into something 
much lower and far more expensive. 
At home, he has had perhaps a salary 
that has just enabled him to live with 
care, and his expenses have necessarily 
Bo down by his having had to 


pay cash for all he bought, for he has 


bably not belonged to the class with 
Thom tradesmen are delighted to have 
an ‘account.’ Here he finds every- 
thing changed ; and so changed that he 
is almost sure to fall a victim, unless 
his principles are unusually strongly 
founded. He need not pay for any- 
thing, every shop, Chinese or foreign, 
even every club will give him credit. 
He can hardly help running up bills, 
and they soon outrun his salary. 
The compradore will no longer let 
every clerk run up a debit balance 
as he used to do. When the new 
man joins nowadays, the head of the 
house sends for the compradore and 
says, “Mr. Newcomer's salary is so 
much, which will be paid him monthly 
in an order on you, and if you let him 
overdraw that amount it is your con- 
cern, and the house will take no res- 
pousibility.” But compradores are often 
good-natured, and will still allow a 
clerk to get into their debt ; though 
the clerk is actually better off when the 
compradore is obdurate, and he is 
brought up with a round turn early in 
his career. Then there is a chance of 
his realising the abyss into which he is 
slipping and cutting down his expenses. 

‘The credit system is merely a sur- 
vival ; there is no necessity for it now. 
With dollar notes and a handy frac- 
tioual currency, there is no incon- 
venience nowadays in carrying money 
and paying cash, while most of the 
stores will readily make an allowance 
in price to the man who pays cash. It 
is astonishing, too, how much fewer 
wants @ man as who pays hard money 
as he goes along. Instead of, “ Oh yes, 
I like that, send it. in,” it is “Well, I 
don’t think I really want it;” and it 
becomes a positive pleasure, and by aud 
by an absolute necessity, to see some 
dollars, more or Jess, left in hand at the 
end of the month; and the man who 
once begins to save, however little, is 
himself safe. The man who has, un- 
intentionally at first, once outrun the 
constable, is too apt to become reckless, 
hoping that something will happen, some 
improbable if not impossible coup, to 
pull him out of the hole ; and then he is 
on the certain path to ruin ; and he has 
to get away the best way he can, and 
hope to make another start soméwhere 
else. ‘The stores are not to blame; 
they did not make the system, and they 
have to consult the convenience of their 
customers; nor can they divide off 
their customers, and say that they will 
give credit to some and insist on cash 
from others. The movement in favour 
of the substitution of cash payments 
must be general, and if people realised 
how many young men who come out 
here with good prospects get before long 
hopelessly involved through the present 
system, the movement would become 

eral. There are lots of societies 
ere now that do far less good than 
would a League which would bind itself 
to pay cash for everything, and would 
make it fashionable to pay cash. Any 














one can pay cash now if he likes. He 
can, and a few people do; but what is 
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wanted is that the “best” people, thos 


who lead the various classes of society 
here, should make it the ‘correct thing” 


to pay cash for all local purchases. 








Review. 





HE FRENCH MAIL PAPERS. 


Nexr to the commnutation of Mrs. May- 
brick’s sentence, which seems to have given 
general satisfaction except to the crack- 
Hrained enthusiasts who wauted her to 


receive u full pardon, the most importau 
event of the week ending 24th August 
seems to have been the energy and cn 
semblance with which the nara 

were being earried on. Mr. Mathews’ con: 


clusion in the Maybrick case was as com- 
He commutes 
Mrs. Maybrick’s sentence to penal servitude 


mon-sense as it was illogical. 


for life because there is a doubt whethe 


sho actually murdered her husband, though 
there was uo doubt that she gave him poison 
with the intention of murdering him. But if 
there was this doubt, the jury should have 


given her the benefit of it, and found he 


not‘guilty of murder and she would have 


gone free; for she was not being tried for 
audi 
Tt canmot be doubted that quite as much 





merey has been shewn Mes. Maybrick as 
she deserves : in fact, that she is very lucky 
Some of the home 
the case as being likely tohurry 


ty escape hanging. 
papersrega 
on the establishment of a Court of Criminal 


appeals but it seems rather to shew that 


stantial justice is done without the 


tence of any such court. The g 


disadvantage of having such « court is that 


it must tend to make juries less careful 








manceuvres 


tering poison with intent to murder. 








]Ola Morality at work among the tomb- 
stones of the measures that the Government 
has had to abandon for fear of defeat, and 
the Chaplin medal on the following page is 
neatly as good.‘ Out of Town” has some 
good caricatures in it, too, which are eqi 
Ted by those later on of M. Blowitz and 
the Shah. 

Tn the naval manccuvres Adwiral Tryon. 
seems to have been so far too much for 
‘Admiral Baird. ‘The Daily Neves says :— 

d 


‘The naval manceuvres have again opened 
badly for Admiral Baird. He has lost three 
af tis best ships to the ever-vietorious Ad- 
miral Tryov. fe had planned a surprise 
movement against the English coast which 
was to begin by an apparent dispersal of his 
feet in different directions. Six of his ships 
were to steer south until they were well out 
of sight, and then suddenly double and unite 
off rings, and proceed to harry the coast 
Before the astonished defenders of this king- 
dom could concentrate a sufficient force to 
stop their course. ‘They were, however, so 
Successfully watched by Admiral Tryon, owing 
to the low rate of speed at which they moved, 
and they kept such loose onder, that on S 
Gay three of them sailed right into the mic 
of & powerful squadron of nearly double their 
number, with which Admiral Tracey was 
prepared to receive them. ‘The invaders made 
2 gallant fight for it, but they were over- 
powered, and they now lie at the British 
Kamiral’s disposal, while their consorts, who 
were late at the rendezvous, were glad to 
escape to Queenstown. It is hard to see how 
the enemy is to recover from the effects of 
this terrible disaster. ‘To many the news of 
the engagement will come as a surprise, Tt 
was expected that the advantage would lie 
with the attack, as it generally has done in 
the course of our naval mancuvres, But Sir 
George Tryon seems likely to prove that the 
position is nothing in importance as compared 
with the man. 
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| Jt is amusing to read that the officers of 








than they now are, for they know now that Se ca i coi 
Mae irs ieetanoas hale rordit | tN Ae ae adel to 





tinal, and it is doubtful if it 
away any of their responsibility. 


cage certi 
been raised in the course of the trial about 


which there is reasonable doubt. What 








ublic clamour wants, as the New York 





Vation says, 


the prisoner against the jury, and discover 
“reasonable doubt? where ‘the jury could 
‘ble to set up such a 


see none. Is it 





court without, reducing trial by jury to « 


mere form or abolishing it altogether 
Why should the decision of two or three 0 


four judges have any more weight against 


1,000 merchauts, brokers, members 
Parliament, and mothers of families, th 
Judge Stephen, the jury, 

Mathews?” 








cludes :-— 


In all important cases judges would becom 
supreme on matters of fact 
and one of the primary grounds on which th 


framework of British liberty has been erected 
‘This ag- 
Hd be a 


would be cut away at a stroke. 
grandisement of judicial power wo 
Eurious result, to say the least, of an agitatio 
which feeds largely on charging « judge wit 
undue influence! ‘The case is o} 





Mr. George Lewis, who merely mean’ by 


Court of Criminal Appeal a court with power 


to order a new trial by jury. 


could be instituted, so as to prevent undue 


delzys and not to handicap the poor as com 
pared with the rich, it would be a great an 
obvious gain. But that it would sileuce suc 
agitations as the one now raging aroun 
Mrs. Maybrick, we do not believe. 
reason at the bottom: of that agitation, s 
far as it is founded on reason at all, is th 
growing disinclination to inflict an irrevocabl 
penalty on anything 
Certainty. ‘The abolition of capital punis! 
ment, and 





to gain from: the Maybrick agitation. 


The Pall Mall has—and this is except- 
jonal,—a really good cartoon this week of 


well to take 
There is 
already an appeal if the judge who tries the 
that any points of law have 





and Mr. 
The Pall Mail’ has a very 
sonsible article as to this, which con- 


stead of juries, 


course differ- 
ent with more clear-headed observers, like 


‘The real 


short of mathematical 


not the establishment of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, is the cause which has most 


his fleet with the names of the ships 
changed ; for they had made such a hard 
fight of it before they submitted that in 
real warfare the ships would have taken 
weeks to repair before they could have been 
used by the captors. So much on the 
alert was Admiral Tryon that when Ad- 
miral Baird started out with eight ships 
from Queenstown in the morning, he came 
flying back in the afternoon, chased by 
fourteen or fifteen of the defending leet, 
and was incontinently blockaded, though 
three of his ships managed to get out after- 
wards. 


‘The St. James's is naturally delighted 
with the rapprochement of England and 
Germany. It say: 
However annoying it may be to patriotic 
Radicals to observe that the little, breezes 
which interrupted Anglo-German friendship 
ae passing away, most people will notice the 
change with pleasure. ‘banquet given by 
the “Queen of England's Own” to the Em- 
peror was quite a demonstration of friendli- 
hess toward this country. ‘The Emperor, we 
are told, was specially gracious to’ the 
membersof the English Embassy ; and Colonel 
Frank Russell, the accomplished military 
secretary to the English Embassy in Berlin, 
expressed the feelings, which animate most 
Englishmen who are not Radicals, when he 
said that Prussia and England have fought 
side by side on too many battle-fields, and 
have too many common ties, to desire to be 
anything but friends, There is an instinet in 
both countries—whatever some politicians 
may say and do—that the tirst naval and the 
first military Power in the world are natnral 
friends, if not nateral allies. 
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Punch’s cartoon is a sequel to the magni- 
ficent L'Audace of April 28th. A piece of 
the rock up which Boulanger was Iabori- 
ously climbing has broken away, and he is 
falling into the abyss while the eagle sits 
unmoved ou the summit. In its article on 
the sentence on the General the Saturday 
represents, nc doubt, the upinion of the ma- 
jority of people in England : that he is a 
mean adventurer, but yet that his success 
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at the elections was not impossibl 
Suturday says 

On the whole, the General cuts a very 
miserable figure. ' It is impossible to read the 
‘réquisitoire without feeling that, if he ran, it 
‘ras mot only because he found it convenient 
to keep out of prison, but because he dared 
not face cross-examination as to his connexion 
with such persons as M. Buret and Mme. 
Pourpre. Beyond all doubt he has done shabby 
things in the company of ignoble people. Itis 
further tolerably well proved that be spent the 
Reserve and Secret Service funds at the War 
Office in ways which he would find it dificult, 
to justity, There is nothing inal this whieh 
will be quite new to those who have watched 
the General's career; but it has nover been 
equally well collected before or so effectively 
paraded. If there is any regard for the 
national dignity, such a man as this ought to 
have no chance.” Against this, however, im 
Be set three considerations. "First, that, if 
there were a keen sense of the national diguity 
in France at this moment, neither the General 
nor @ good many other ‘persons would ever 
have been heard of. Secondly, that the 
prsantry, as M. Jules ‘de Glowvet, well 

NOWS, are a race on whose conduct it is not 
safe to count, Thirdly, that, unfortunately, 
with the exception of the colourless Moderate 

cans, headed by M. Léon Say, the 
defenders of the Republic are either intensely 
unpopular like M. Ferry, or have become 
insignificant like M. Clémenceat, or are 
nonentities like so many, or are tarred with 
the same brush as the General, It will not 
be the most surprising thing in General 
Boulanger's career if he does come to the toy 
after all in this ferment of little men an 
mean quarrels. 

‘There is a very good article in 
tator on ‘* Humours of the Bench, 
do not do more than draw att 
now, because we some to extract it whole 
at an early date, and because onr space this 
morning is very limited. The Spectator, in 
reviewing Mr. de Windt’s recent romance 
“From Peking to Calais by land”, re- 
marked ‘Shanghai is the dirtiest city in the 
Chinese Empire, yet, strange to say, lighted 
by electricity.” "Mr. F. H. Balfour comes 
to the defence of Snanghai, and points out 
that “it is the European settlement of 
Shanghai, thecleanest and handsomest town 
east of the Cape”, Which is so lighted. 
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CHEFOO. 
ears ees 
(ROM OCR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
THE RACES: FIRST DAY. 

After a lapse of nine years, another race 
meeting is being held at this port, and it is 
to be hoped that the prime movers in the 
promotion, ot rather in the revival, of the 
Sport will be encouraged by the success 
they have met with in this, the firot and 
principal day's racing, to continue annual) 
or even twice a year this pastime which 
causes such great satisfaction to both com- 
petitors and spectators. 

Chefoo, of all places in the Far East, is 
eo excellence the lucality must suitable 

‘or picnics. ‘The surrounding country is 80 
inviting that it seems to command one tu 
make up a merry party for obtaining more 
enjoyment out of doors than aimere walk or 
ride would afford ; and to-day’s meeting has 
deen nothing more nor less than a_graud 
picnic in the fields near the West Beach, 
with the additional excitement provided by 
the races themselves. 

Everything favoured everybody, save 
perhaps those who won nothing of lost a 
little ; in other words, the sea way calm for 
crossing the harbour from the settlement 
to the course ; there was not a cloud in the 
sky from morning till night; the sun was 
warm, the air fresh; and as before mention- 
ed those gentlemen who promoted the 
revival of the races were deservedly the 
most fortunate, The riders, putting for- 
ward of course their best efforts, were 
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further animated by seeing the Grand 
Stand well filled with ladies whose presence 
in the country added greatly to its natural 
attractions, leaving little, indeed, to be 
wished for to-day. 

In the absence of the ofticial Judge, Lieut. 
Commander Yonge, of the Merlin, kindly 
gave his services in that capacity. 

‘The first event—“Yentai Cup,” was 
started at noon, and out of six entries four 

jonies came to the post. Mr. Lange 

jropped the flag to an excellent start, and 
‘a smart scamper ensued, the winner coming 
in four of five lengths ahead of the others. 
‘The ponies placed were — 
Mr. Wake's chestnut Rujus, (Owner)... 
Bush's chestnut Nine Moucha, (Mr. T. 
Thornton)... 

Webster's white Snovake, (Owner) ... 
‘In the 2nd Race—‘Shantung Plate,” 
Rufus romped in an easy winner, apparently 
little the worse for his two gallops on the 
course, which is pretty sandy in parts, and 
not quite free from swampiness in one oF 
two places. Only two started, namely :— 


1 















The 3rd Race— The Visitors’ Cup, 
which the subscription list has been’ most 
generously filled up by residents of Shang- 
fini, ‘Tientsin, the river ports, and the 
officers of the Merlin, presented the prize 
best worth winning to-day. ‘The distance 
of } of a mile was covered at x hot pace all 
through, the sinner going ahead from the 
beginning and increasing his lead to three 
lengths at the end; the favourite North 
‘Mar being third, though very nearly second, 
‘The ponies finished thus :— 

Mr. Rekford’s grey Lon Duke (Mr. Geo. | 


B * een 4 
war geviey afasgu (ir, A.B. Donel) 2 


Bush'swhite Noreh Star (Sty A-Sugden) 3 
Edgar's dun Pantayruel (Mr. J. WN. 
Munthe). 
4, Webster's white Snowjiake (Owner) 
‘After this event tifin was served in the 
tents on the ground, and racing was inter- 
rupted—most agreenbly—for a couple of 
hours. : : 
‘Tho 4th Race-—*The Taotai’s Cup," 
brought out a field of four from seven 
entries. It was won by Pantagrwel easily, 
but there was a hard tussle for second 
place between the two next ponies. Here- 
with the result, shewing those placed. 
Mr. Edgar's dun Pantagruel, (Mr. J. W. 
N ‘Stone 1 


the) . 
grey Mavgui, (Mr. AR. Don- 

















a» Waki 
lly) 
vy» Bush’swhi 










2 
Wild Briar,(Mr. 8. Sugden) 3 


Northern Cup,” result- 
winner was 
sup \d had been 
so for some months in « slight degree. 
‘Two ponies started, and it appeared at fit 
that Friar John was out of it, but_after 
half a mile had been traversed, Mr. Edgar 
succeeded in forcing his pouy up, and taking 
the lead when enteting the straight, won a 
well contested event by about a length. 


Mr. Edgar's grey Friar John, (Owner)... 1 
i» Gipperich’s cream Peter, (Mr. ALR. 
Boneliy) as aban 















The 6th Race, ‘ Consolations”, was won 
by Masgui, who seemed to end running as 
strongly as he started. Below is a list 
of the ponies pliced. Snowflake also ran 
well at first, but nut being in good enough 
condition to stay the distance--once round 
the course, or over a mile and @ furlong— 
was soon out of the race. 

Mr. Wake's grey Maqui, (Mr. A. R. 
Donelly) ve sv-cvccesnvee sve 

chestnut Nine Moucha, (Mr. 

gent ON) 

+s Gipperich’s cream Pete 
Wake) 












ry (Me. 





The 6th Race, “Champion Stakes,” 
the last run thisafternoon, and fromthe num- 
ber of starters, six, was perhaps the most 





| Merlin. 





exciting. The start was somewhat i 
different, Friar John (who was then shei 
ing signs of stiffness) being behind the 
others and getting off badly, but the race 
was decidedly good. Irow Duke and Rufus 
made the running ; the former, however, 
slipped at the southern corner, and let 
Rufus in to second place for a’ moment, 
but he was passed in the straight, first by 
Masqui who won by two lengths, aud then 
by Pantagrvel. 
‘The following represents the finish : 
Mr. Wake's grey Masqui, (Mr. A. R. 
Donelly) , 
»» Edgar's dun Pantagruel, (Mr. J. 
N. Mtunthe) 
+ Wake’s chestnut 2ujus, (Owner) 
3) Bekford’s grey Zron Duke, (Mr. Geo. 
Burgoyne)... 
» Edgar's grey Fi 
Webster) 
v» Bush's w 
Sugden) 
25th September. 
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SECOND DAY. 


The races were concluded this afternoon, 
and there is not much to add to my letter 
of yesterday. According to the programme 
only two contests had to be decided, and 
the proceedings were practically those of an 
olf-day, with the exception of the first 
event, a hurdle race, which was started 
at3 p.m. and fell toPantagruel. There were 
three ponies competing, and all of them 
swerved on reaching each time the turf 
bank which represented a flight of hurdles, 
and which they only took on being brought 
up to it the second time. ‘The winner fell, 
throwing his rider at the last bank, but was 
so quickly remounted that he had time to 
overtake Gay Deceiver, who had taken the 
lead, before coming into the st 
finished a fine run home with him in good 

Friar John, although a little lane or 
was close behind, ‘The order of the 
‘on passing the Judge was there- 




















Mr. Edgar's dun Pantagruel, (Mr. W. T. 
Thornton). a 
1 Fekford’s dun Gay 
Burgoyne) es : 
w» Edgar's grey Friar John, (Owner) . 

Then followed the Mafoos’ Race, an 
event in which the native jockeys rode at 
catch weights, which accounted, no doubt, 
for two of the ponies, on feeling unusual 
lightness upon their backs, taking their 
riders once round the course before th 
race was properly started, ‘There was a 
field of six, and the prize fell to the happy 
mafoo who rode Mr. Edgar’s Pantagruel. 

‘There was then a scratch race, open to 
all comers except winners, a kind of second 
*Consolations” This was won by Mr. Gippe- 
rich’s cream Peter. 

‘A match between Pantagrnel and Masqui 
was next decided. ‘The distance was one 
mile, and the former pony won by about 
two lengths. 

The last event was a race between two 
ponies, lent by Messrs. Clark and Webster 
to a sailor and a corporal from H.M. 
The axlor was fret, piloting 
self safely to victory on his perilous voyage 
fone mile and a furlong.” ‘The cocporel 
though he was not successful, caused the 
louder burst of applause, for on nearing 
home his excitement became so intense 
that he vacated his comfortable saddle 
favour of the pony's neck, in which unique 
position he just managed to fivish the race, 
alighting gracefully on the top of his head 
immediately he had passed the admiring 
spectators surrounding the judge's box. 
‘After the usual hearty custom, namely 
amidst much cheering for everybody, the 
spectators dispersed, and whilst bending 
their steps homeward I am sure the most 
frequently repeated remark was “What a 
capital race meeting it has been !” 


26th September. 























NEWCHWANG. 
See ges 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

We have been having rather too much 
rain, but natives say that it will not affect the 
crops, which are nearly all cut, if not quite 
gathered. From all parts the accounts are 
most favourable, and shipmenta are expect- 
ed to be on a large scale. There are signs 
of an early winter and the thermometer 
already begins to register below 50° Fahr. 
but this is not sooner than last year. The 
news from Peking of the burning of the 
“Altar of Heaven” may have a bad effect 
on the progress of China as to railway mak- 
ing. So far we have not heard any more of 
the line between this, Port Arthur, and 
Shan-Hai Kwan, and’ it will take a long 
time to survey, 0 that if there be a com 
mencement next year we shall be lucky. 
Tt would be a great boon to the province and 
would certainly be the cheapest way of relie 
ing the poor people, who are only tempo- 
rasily saved from starvation, for it in nob at 
alllikely that last year’s liberal contributions 
will be repeated. Unfortunately many have 
relied on a continuation of the ‘Famine 
Relief” and are worse off than if there had 
not been such a fund, for they have made 
no effort to keep themselves. ‘The Chineso 
poor are the most happy-go-lucky people 
in the world. ‘They live or die with the 
‘same philosophy or rather apathy. 

26th Septomber. 














FOOCHOW. 


ee, 
(From the Foochow Echo.) 

On the 18th Sept. the newly launched 
Arsenal ironclad was to have made another 
trial trip, but a few minutos after leaving 
her moorings she struck on the “Cheops 
Rook and had to put back for repairs, Tt 

reported that 100 strokes with a bamboo 
have been administered to the captain, 
Good old corporal punishment ! 

Apropos of the accident referred to in 
the above paragraph, it appear to us incre 
dible that the Chinese authorities do not ae 
the necessity of establishing a conservancy 
board to keep the river in repair and suitable 
for the heavy traftic carried on. The fact of a 
small reck barring the approxch to the 
Imperial Arsenal and no attempt made to 
remove it is absurd. ‘Then we see a dredger 
at the Arsenal, and wonder why it is not 
used to keep a clear channel between Foo- 
chow and Mamoi. Then again, why waa 
the Limpoo barrier not removed after the 
cessation of hostilities with the French? 
this is the main obstacle that retards the 
even course of the river. With a little 
simple engineering and the vast amount of 
water at command, the Min might do 
one of the finest waterways in China; in- 
stead of that, every freshet is allowed to 
wash away the banks in one place and silt 
up the mud and sand in another, so that in 
time we may expect to see the river entirely 
submerge the low lying parts of Nantai and 
extend its width from ‘on one side, 
to the hills on the Yuen Foo branch on t! 
other, with a probable depth of a few in 
ches all over. 

A rather serious accident took place at 
the Anchorage on Monday (23rd), While a 
native theatrical performance was going on, 
the stage which projected over the river 
suddenly gave way, throwing into the 
river abuut 100 of the lookers-on, and but 
for the kind and pron:pt assistance rendered 
by Dr. Underwood, Captain Freeman of 
the s.s. Pechili, and Captain McInnes, we 
believe many lives would have been lost. 
‘Three of the rescued were brought on shore 
in a drowned condition, but under treat- 
ment two recovered, while the third, achild 
of about seven years of age, died. We are 
informed that many natives were close by 
the spot, but did not care to render any 
assistance to the unfortunate victims of the 
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ABSTRACT OF PEKING GAZEITE. 
—_—_-— 

‘14th September. 

FLOODS IN SZECHU. 

‘The Emperor is moved to pity by the 
account which he has heard of the floods in 
the valleys of the Fou River and the Ya 
River in Szechuan. He orders a sum of 
fifty thousand taels to be taken from the 
provineial funds and distributed among the 
sufferers. 

FLOODS IN MANY PARTS OF KUANGTUN 

According to a memorial presented by 
the Viceroy at Canton, last May and June 
the mountain streams overflowed the coun- 
try in the north-east of the province. In 
Chia-ying Chou aud the adjacent district 
of Chen-p‘ing the damage done was so great 
ag to amount to a very serious calamity. 
‘The memorialist immediately ordered five 
thousand taels to be borrowed from the 
Ch‘ao-chou Fu merchants, and he sent a 
further ten thousand taels from the pro- 

‘ul treasury. Before this money could 
be distributed, he received a telegram say- 
ing that parts'of P‘ing-yuan Hsien in the 
same neighbourhood had been suddenl; 
flooded, many persons being aroaned: 
houses washed down and fields flooded, and 
that mich the same had happened in parts of 
Chia-ying. He thereupon sent another two 
thousand taels and ordered enquiries to be 
made and relief to be given. According to 
the fuller reports which have since reached 
him, the district of Chen-p'ing was over- 
whelmed by a water spout in addition to the 
freshets coming down from the mountains of 
Fukien and Kiangsi. ~ A hundred thousand 
feet of embankments were broken down, 
some thousands of houses were washed away, 
and hundreds of lives were lost. Two 
hundred salt boats were sun! d seven 
tenths of the cultivated land was inundated, 
crops to the estimated amount of 82,000 
piculs thus being destroyed. The majority 
of the inhabitants had fled from their homes, 
and the collection of the taxes had become 
impossible. The authorities were doing 
their best to tranquillise the people ; but 
it was necossary at once to restore the 

which would cost a very 
large sum, could not be found by the 
people theniselves as rich and poor were 
reduced to the same destitution. The 
memorialist learns that the embankments 
in Chen-p‘ing are used to store up water 
for purposes of irrigation, and are different 
in character from the banks of the large 
rivers in other localities. When the flood 
came, everything was washed flat, and it 
will be necessary not only to reconstruct 
the embankments, but to remove the mud 
and sand which is scattered over the fields. 
‘He has taken from the treasury Tls. 10,000, 
and he proposes to execute the repairs as 
relief works. The strong will be expected 
‘at the same time to contribute their labour, 
nd the wealthy to give pecuniary sub- 
scriptions. The old and weak, the women 
and children, will have relief distributed to 
them separately. The damage done in 
ing is much less than in Chen-p'ing ; 
and in P'ing-yuan, though the suffering is 
severe, still the houses destroyed are only 
counted by hundreds and the lives lost by 
tens. 

In Hui-chou Fu, it appears that crops in 
Kuei-shan Hsien have suffered but little, 
though the city wall has fallen in places, 
and 12,000 feet of embankment have been 
washed away in Po-lo Hsien, where a fifth 
of the crops is damaged. In Kuang-chou 
Fu, there is mischief done in Tung-kuan 
‘Hoien, and in Ts‘ung-hua Hsien ; while parts 
of Hsi-nan have suffered from a whirlwind, 
many houses being blown down and eight 
lives lost. There have also been floods and 
embankments washed away in Kuang-ning 
Hsien, which belongs to Shao-ch‘ing Fu, and 
in Lu-feng Hsien of Hui-chow Fu. In all 




































these places the local authorities have been 
ordered to issue relief as required. A list is 
added of several other places in Hui-chou, 
Kuang-chou and Ch‘ao-chou, where there 
have also been inundations; but, as the 
water passed quickly away, the harm has 
not been serious in any of them. 
FLOOD IN NORTHERN KONAN. 

‘The Ch‘in River in Honan on the north 
side of the Yellow River is always a cause 
of anxiety. This year its banks held out 
well through the spring and summer 
freshets ; but they gave way just at the end 
of July at a place where no repairs have 
been required for many years. The water 
has gone across country to the Tan River, 
and the land is flooded to a depth of three 
or four feet. The crops of course are 
drowned. Boats have been sent out to 
bring in the people ; and prepared food and 
mats are being distributed to them, The 
local officials are deprived of their buttons 
as they are considered in some degree 
blameworthy for not preventing the break- 
ing of the embankment. 


15th September. 
FLOODS IN NORTHERN ANHUL 

‘The Governor of Anhui states that he 
has already reported the occurrence of an 
inundation last June in the district of Su- 
sung, which lies just to the north of the 
Yangtze and on the border of Hupeh, He 
now gives an account of some much more 
serious floods which devastated the valley 
of the Huai River in the latter part of 
June and the beginning of Jul; 

The Huai shortly after its entry into 
Anhui is joined by the Sha and other ri 
from Honan on the north, and by the river 
of Liu-an Chon on the south. Owing to 
the heavy rains all these streams were 
filled to the brim at the same time. The 
channel lower down was not large enough 
to carry off the water, and the natural result 
was a disastrous flood. The embankments 
were broken in many places and a large 
number of villages, a8 well as fields, were 
inundated. The state of affairs was most 
serious in ‘iu, Ying-shang, Shou 
Chou, Feng-t'ai, Huai-yuan, Feng-yang 
and Wu-ho, a line of districts extending 
all the way from the Honan frontier 
to the edge of the Hung-tse Lake. The 
inhabitants of the low-lying villages were 
driven from their homes and forced to 
seek refuge on patches of elevated ground, 
where they were in dire want of food. 
Officials were despatched in all direction 
h rolls of matting, money, corn and 
prepared eatables, by the distribution of 
which the refugees were temporarily pro- 
vided with nourishment and shelter. In 
Shou Chou the flood rose higher than it 
had done last year. The city was invad- 
ed by the waters, and three of the gates 
could not be opened. But an embankment 
was hastily constructed with the aid of the 
troops and by its means the place was eavod. 
Fortunately the waters, which originally 
had risen with marvellous rapidity, sub- 
sided also with great quickness. At the 
end of the first week in July they began to 
fall steadily, and no further alarm was felt. 
Still, coming after the flood of last year, 
the distress is more than local resource: 
can cope with, The memorialist has there- 
fore ordered the distribution of some money 
from the remains of last year’s fund which 
are still in hand. 

‘There has also been distress caused by 
‘inundations in the ‘ricts of Huai-ning, 
Ch‘ien-shan and T‘ai-hu which are situated 
near the Yangtze between Ganking and the 
district of Su-sung mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this memorial. In these loca- 
lities embankments were broken and houses 
overwhelmed ; and it was found necessary 
to bestow charity upon the poorer of the 
sufferers. 

GUNBOAT CARRIED OFF BY SMUGGLERS. 

‘The Governor at Soochow has reported 
to the Emperor that a gunboat belonging 





















































to the preventive service has been seized 


and carried away by salt smugglers. ‘The 
Taotai, Ting Chao-chi, in whose charge the 
vessel was, concealed the loss instead of 
reporting it. Afterwards, when the story 
Decame known, he was ordered to arrest 
the guilty parties within a certain time 
but he did not succeed in s0 doing. 
The Emperor considers the Taotai’s con- 
duct to be most reprehensible and orders 
him to be cashiered immediately. The 
Magistrate of Wu-chiang, where the affair 
occurred, is held to be blameworthy in 
some degree and is therefore removed from 
his post. His Majesty also approves of a 
suggestion made by the Governor to the 
effect that a single preventive foree should 
be organised for service in Kiangsu and 
Chékiang together. He desires the memo- 
rialist to consult the Governor of Chékiang 
with reference to the appointment of a 
commander for the force, 
16th September. 
PERING CUSTOMHOUSE RECEIPTS, 

‘A report for the past year is presented 
by the Superintendents of the Peking 
Customhouse, the headquarters of which 
are situated at the Hata Mén Gate, The 
receipts for the twelve months amount only 
to Tis. 173,000, which is less than the fixed 
assessment by the sum of ‘Tis, 141,009, 
‘This deficiency appears now-a-days to come 
to about the same amount every year, and 
it is ascribed by the memorialists to a 
variety of causes, The principal of these 
is the fluctuation in the exchange of copper 
and silver. Next come, the dearness of 
food and labour, which makes transport 
expensive, floods in the producing districts 
in the south, the increased use of foreign 
goods, and the badness of the rods during 
the heavy rains at the end of the summer 
just passed, 

SILKS FOR THE PALACE FROM HONAN. 

‘The Governor of Honan reports that an 
order for silks sent to him from the Imperial 
Household has been executed at, the pro- 
vineial capital, K’ai-feng Fu. The goods 
consist of three hundred pieces of Honan 
silk, and the same nuwber of pieces of 
damask, erape and undyed pongee, also 
three thousand pieces of cotton material, 
They were all made to order on receipt of 
the deaand from the Palace. 

HEI ADOPTED FOR AN IMPERIAL PRINCESS. 


In the Gazette of the 2nd September ap- 
peated a Decree ordering that Lin-kuang be 
Adopted as heir to the Jung-shou Imperial 
Princess. The memorial on which the 
Decree was founded is now published. Tt 
appears that Lin-kuang’s uncle was married 
to the Princess in 1866, and died without an 
heir in 1871. By a family arrangement, in 
which the Princess concurred it was reoently 
agreed that Lin-kuang should be adopte 
as son of his uncle. In reply a Decree was 
issued to the effect set forth above. 


17th September, 

REMITTANCES FROM CHEKIANG TO PEKING, 

‘According to the arrangements made by 
the Board of Revenue for this year, the 
Chékiang government was directed to 
furnish from its salt receipts Tls. 220,000 
for the Metropolitan Government and 
‘Tis, 50,000 for the Imperiai Household, An 
instalment of Tis. 60,000 has now been sent 
from Hangchow. The silver will be shipped 
by steamer to Tientsin and forwarded thence 
by road to Peking. 

PROBATIONARY APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED, 

‘According to a memorial presented by 
the Military Governor of Jeho, last year an 
officer named Chang Tsou-k‘ai was appoint- 
ed Magistrate of the District of Chien- 
chtang: bcd cigar pi had ee slowly, 

srtly by purchase and partl romotion 
Bor good ‘service, from the low grade of 
literary licentiate ; and when he was 
nominated to his present post, the go- 
vernment determined that he should 
hold it one year on trial before his 
appointment was made permanent. The 


























term of probation has now ended, and the 
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factorily demonstrated. it is therefore 
requested that he may be confirmed in his 
post.—Referred to the Board of Civil Office. 
18th September. 

A CHARITABLE INSTITUTION FOUNDED. 

According to a memorial presented by 
the Governor of Shansi, a gentleman of 
Heiang-shan in that province, named Ou 
Tuchang, recently founded a charity for 
the benefit of the family to which he 


belonged. The endowment of the institu. | 
tion consisted of twelve hundred and | 


twenty-seven acres of rice land and one 
and a half acres of other ground, worth 
altogether Ts, 34,144. The founder having 
died before he had time to complete his 
work, in obedience to his last wishes his 
son has erected buildings to the cost of 
Tis. 11,875. The total expenditure thus 
amounts to over Tis. 46,000. From the 
annual revenue of the property support 
will be afforded to all kinsinen of the 
founder who may be reduced to want 
through being | childless, orphans, or 
cripples; and help will be given, where 
required, towards the expenses of marriages, 
funerals, school teaching, and attending 
examinations, As a reward for this munifi- 
cence and as an encouragement to others, 
the momorialist suggests that the Board of 
Civil Office should take into consideration 
the erection of a memorial to record the 
beneficence of the gentleman aud his son 
who have founded the institution.—Refer- 
red to the Board. 
19th September. 
GRANTS TO CHARITIES AT PEKIN 
‘The Emperor orders that two charitable 
institutions at Peking shall each receive an 
extra grant of five hundred piculs of small 
millet in addition to the three hundred 
piculs ordinarily bestowed upon them and 
that a third institution of the same cha- 
racter shall be given three hundred piculs. 
Four hundred piculs of millet are also 
allowed for the soup-kitchen at Lu-kou 
Chtiuo, and threo hundred for “the warm 
refuge” of another society. 
REGULATIONS FOR PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 
The high authorities of Kiangsu report 
that, in obedience to His Majesty's com- 
mands, they have framed regulations for 
the prevention of abuses in connection with 
the public examinations held periodically 
at the provincial capital. Rules, they re- 
matk, have always existed ; but the ox: 
aminers have come to regard them 
mere formality, and the students to neglect 
them entirely.’ ‘The result is that a very 
unseemly state of affairs exists ; which is 
all the more discreditable, as the province 
enjoys a reputation for scholarship abore 
any other part of the empire. Regula- 
tions have now been drawn up in detail 
the Grand Treasurer, the general effect 
of which is given below for the Em- 
ror's informution. Of the different 
inds of cheating at examinations, the most 
serious of all is the personation of candi- 
dates. To prevent this the officers of In- 
struction and their clerks must not fail to 
identify the competitors before they enter 
the hall ; and follow students will be allowed 
to denounce any one whom they detect 
conmitting this offence. ‘There is danger 
in the crowding and disorder which occurs 
when the admission to the hall begins. On 
this account, there will be three principal 
gateways provided with barriers, and en- 
Erance will be allowed to the competitors 
in detachments not exceeding certain 
numbers. Means will be taken to prevent 
all introduction of books or of printed 
copies of old essays. No attendants will be 
sllowed to pass the gates. If gentlemen from 
personal weaknese cannot carry their own 
paraphernalia, their servants may only 
being these articles as far as the doorway, 
where they can hand them to the soldiers, 
a number of whom will be told off for the 
purpose of receiving them. No one who 
enters will be allowed to go out again. 



































ies of the officer have been satis- {Candidates must keep the cells allotted to 


them and not change about. The papers 
‘will be stamped, as is done in Peking; 
jaud if any are given up from the wrong 
cell, they will not be submitted to the 
inspection of the examiners. There is 
janother kind of abuse which demands 
special attention. Essays are sometimes 
| written by Triends and then surreptitioush 
jcouveyed to the candidates in the hal 
| through the agency of the official ser- 
vants. Also, as a part of this fraud, com- 
mui m is established with persons 
outside by means of letters, which are tied 
to stones and thrown over the walls. Acts 
such as these must be prevented by the 
constant watchfulness of the proctors and 
other officers present. Again, a stop must 
be put to the practice of giving fees to the 
clerks who make the copies of the essays 
for the perusal of the examiners. For it is 
found that these clerks make beautiful 
copies for those who pay them well, and 
hasty scrawls for those who do not. A 
check at the same time must be kept cn 
the copyists, in order to ensure that they do 
their work correctly. ‘This can be effected 
by comparing papers from time totime and 
inficting sharp punishment for imaccu- 
racies. Again the officers in the halls often 
make presents of food and such things to 
the sons of high officials who happen to be 
candidates, and who are necessarily well 
known to them. Though there may’ be no 
corruption connected with this, still the 
ractice is improper and should be stopped. 
he rules, of which the above is a concise 
sketch, have already been printed and 
published in full; and it is hoped that if 
they are impartially enforced by all officers 
from the highest downwards, wealthy can- 
didates will not be able to take adv: 
of their riches and poor scholars wi 
be subjected to temptation. —Noted. 
20th September. 
BURNING OF THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN. 
An Imperial Decree notices the burning 
of a part of the Temple of Heaven. On the 
18th of September a thunderstorm occurred, 
in the course of which the Hall of Annual 
Prayer was struck by lightning and gra- 
dually burnt. ‘The flames were extinguished 
by the efforts of the soldiers, and other per- 
sons. Two officers in charge, belonging to 
the Court of Sacrificial Worship, cannot 
escape the blame which falls upon them 
for their carelessness in not taking proper 
precautions. They and the Presidents of the 
Court are therefore delivered to the Board 
for the determination of a penalty. The 
attendants at the Temple will be rigorously 
examined by the Governor of Peking, in 
order to find out if there have been any im- 
proper practices or not. | The city “fire 
rigades which rendered assistance are 
formally thanked for their services. The 
event is regarded by the Emperor as a 
folenn warning, and his mind is lied with 
awe. He calls upon his ofticers with earn- 
tness and sincerity to aid him in the un- 
ceasing efforts which he will make, even 
more than before, to secure the good go- 
vernment of the country. 
CONDITION OF YELLOW RIVER IN HONAS. 
Wu Ta-ch‘éng reports that he has suc- 
ceeded in preserving theembankments atthe 
recent great breach and at other dangerous 
ints along the south side of the Yellow 
iver in Honan. His memorial embraces 
the period from the 15th of July to the 
7th of August. During this time the water 
rose as much as twenty-three-and-a-half 
feet, the cause being heavy local rains 
combined with the descent of freshets from 
the upper portion of the river, Special 
efforts were required at many points along 
the banks, the embankments being height- 
ened or widened, or stones thrown to form 
breakwaters, as the circumstances at exch 
spot demanded. 
























































Meetings. 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
Aft the meeting of the Cuancil held in 


the Board Room, No. 23, Kiangse Road, 
Shanghai, on Taesday, the 24th September, 
1889, at 4 o'clock p.m. 

Present :—Messrs. M. Adier (Chairmati), 
D. Brand, J. W. Harding, J. E, Sudah,W: 
McDonald, G. H. Wheeler, E. Whieeley, 
and the Secretary. : 

‘The Minttes of the last meeting ate reatl, 
confirmed, signed by the Chairman aud 
passed for publication. 

Cash Statement™ for the past week is 
submitted, and cheques for sundry accounts 
are signed, . 

Lighting of the Bund.—Letter from tho 
Shanghai Electric Company is read intiuat. 
ing that they cannot bear any part of the 
cost of altering the position of the lamps 
on the Bud, and they do not consider 
that any of the schemes proposed by the 
Council for improving the lighting of the 
Bund will give satisfaction, except that of 
placing iron poles in refuges in the middle 
of the road. They add that the cost of the 
proposed alterations will be excessive, and 
they have already borne the expense of 
shifting the lamps, ete., after one had been 
lowered and approved of by the Council, 

Decided to refer this letter to the We 
Committee for consideration. 


Alterations to Garten Bridye,—'Thie 
following letters are read and ordered tu 
be published : 

Shanghai, 19th September, 1889, 

Sim,—In reference to the reports to be 
made’ upon the garden bridge by experts 
appointed by the Council, I wish to make the 
following suggestion. 

‘The greatest objection to the present bridge 
is the steepness of the gradients, which rend- 
cers the bridge in certain states of the weather 
almost unsafe for wheel traffic. This could 
probubly be remedied, and if the bridge should 
Brove to be worth repair 

lesirable to have the gra P 
especially in view of the rapidly increasing 
traffic over it. I would therefore suggest that 
the ex poste be requested te state in their re. 

rts their opinic 























ini 
improving the gradieuts and the probable cost 
of stich improvements, 
Tam, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. V. Dacmmoxn, 





J. Maccnecor, Esq 
Chairman, Mu 





ipal Council, 


Shanghai, 20th September, 1888, 
‘Si,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 19th instant, and in reply 
g tv say that in compliance with your 
suggestion the experts appointed to report 
upon the condition of the garden bridge shall 
be requested to state their opinion as to the 
best method of improving the gradients and 
the probable cost of such improvements. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tous MaccRecon, 


Chairman, 
W. V. Dresnoxp, Esq. 


Ince Foreshore.—The following corre- 
spondence is submitted and ordered to be 
published :— 
Shanghai, 23rd September, 1889. 
GeNTLEMES,—At’ the special meeting of 
ratepayers held on the 18th. instant, the 
Council were authorised, subject to all neces: 
sary consents being obtained, to take the 
steps requisite for converting the foreshore 
on. the south aide ‘of the Soochow: Creek 
known as the ‘Ince foreshore” into a public 
garden, and I am now directed to ask you, 
as agents for Mr. Ince, whether you hai 
any objections to the ‘Ince foreshore” being 
converted into a public garden. 
Tam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
R. F. Tuomsvrs, 


Secretary. 
‘Mesers, ALrnsp Daxt & Co. 
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Shanghai, 23rd September, 1889. 

Sim,—In reply to your letter 89/403 of to- 
‘hay we have to say that we shiall be prepared 
‘to surrender, on behalf of Mr. Ince, his rights 
to the ground known as Ince’s foreshore, as 
a gift to the public, on the conditions that 
‘the ground be laid ot and maintained as a 
fpublic garden and that no buildings be 
erected on the site, nor anything be done 
Yhat shall tend to depreciate the value of his 
‘own buildings. 

Tt the Manietpal Council ie prepared to 
‘accept the surrender on these conditions, we 
thal! be obliged by acknowledgment and 
acceptance of then: whether by letter or by 
Formal agréement. : 

We are, 


Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
' Atrrep Dest & Co. 
R. F. Trorsvrs, Esq. 
‘Secretary to the Municipal Council. 
Decided to agree to these conditions. 


Finvieshas.—The following letter is read 

and ordered to be published :— 
Shanghai, 20th September, 1889. 

Sin,—As there seems to be a great want 
felt in Shanghai in the absence of jinrieshas 
Tor the ise of foreigners only, I beg to lay the 
following scheme before the Municipal Coun- 
cil, f Lam granted two stands—one at 
the Club, the other at the Central Hotel— 
T will at once start twenty first-class ‘rieshas, 
The coolies will be strong, uctive y 
fellows, clad in uniform, and will also we 
badge, if you will grant one. A fixed scale 
of charges, approved of by you, will be grant- 
ed to thent. Should you grant ie the use of 
the stands,—the coolies will not be permitted 
to patrol the streets or solicit hire—and should 
the Cotincil’ approve of my project, I will 
aut once start building the ‘rieshas. ' As my 
tddress in the city is a rather complicated 
one, will you kindly address British Post 
Ottive ? 














Ihave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ous Merray Hester. 
f. THoRBCRS, Esq., 
‘Secretary, Shanghai Municipal Council. 

Decided to inform Mr. Hunter that the 

Couneil cannot grant him any special 
rivileges, but if he chooses to build the 
jinricshas and to pay the usual license fees, 
thoy can ply in-any part of the settlement. 

Survey of Shanghai Harbowr.—The Sur- 
veyor submits tracing of the receutly com- 

ete survey of Shanghai Harbour which 

Fic hus been enabled to make by the courtesy 
of Captain Brenan, Harbour Master, and 
which he states will be very useful for 
reference in his office. 

‘Trees. —Attention is directed to the care- 
Jess manner in which the branches ate now 
lopped from the trees on the Bund, and 
Mr. Wheeler having mentioned that Mr. 
‘A. White had expressed to him his willing- 
ness to take charge of the trees again as he 
jd from 1884 to 1888, it is decided to inform 
Mr. White that the Council are much 

~ pleased to learn that he has kindly offered 
to take charge of the trees, and to request 
him to do so. 

‘Attention is also directed to the trees on 
the Yang-tsze-poo road, about which com- 

aints are made, some of the overhanging 
ranches being so low that they are 
dangerous to those riding along the side of 
the road, aud it is decided to have the 
branches removed. 

‘Adjourned Special Meetiny.—The Chair- 
mau says that at the special meeting the 
other day the first resolution was lost, 
owing to Mr. Drummond’s amendment 
being cartied ; the second was cancelled, 
and the third carried, so that at the 
adjourned meeting it is doubtful whether 
anything can be discussed except the amend- 
ment, and as that only authorises the 
Council to get a report on the condition of 
the prosent garden bridge and an estimate 
of the cost of repairing it the question of 

having a new wooden or iron bridge cannot 
be discussed, should it be decided not to 
repair the present one, 

‘After sume discussion as to whether it 
would yot be better to have a new special 
























meetifig or to defer discussing again the 
question of @ new bridge until the annual 
meeting, it is decided to get the opinion of 
the Tegal adviser to, whit resolations 
‘can be proposed at the adjotirned meeting, 
andthe Chairman undertakes to ask Gem 
ral Kennedy for his opinion. 

Proposed Gardeit Bridge.—The following 
letter is read and ordered to be published :— 

Shanghai, 17th September, 1889. 

‘sin,—It thay perhaps be of service to you to 
know that apon the publication of the“ Re- 

yrts on the Plans and Estimates of thie Propos- 














W. Hart asking him 
‘Phe weight per square foot on foundations 
of his proposed Bridge, and that we this 
morning received the following reply -— 
Bridge, maximum within oue tou (viz., per 
square foot.) 
Weare 
Ye 








‘faithfully, 
Davspate Rixcer & Co., 
Attorneys for J. W. Han 
Jons Macunecox, Esq.» 
Chairman, Shanghai Municipal Couneil. 
The Meeling then adjourned. 














report is ordered to be published with the 
foregoing minutes :— 
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SSE 
Two fresh cases of disease have ovcurrad amovgst the 





cattle iv Hongker, ove 
No.2 Broadway Road aud oue 
No. 8 Broadway oad died ou Friday the 2t 
influenea, The animate kept at all the 
iF atul in good coudition. 

Gronae CAMEROS, 
“Ausistant Loapeetor, 


‘hifalo Uclongiog to dairy 
tive lefer beonging to 














‘Submitted J.IL 








THE DEAF.—A Person cured of 
Deafness aud noises in the head of 

33 years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 
send a description of it FREE to auy Person 
who applies to Nicuorsox, 21, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C., England. 





€d Garden Bridge” we telegraphed to Mr. J. | 





Cuttle in Native Dairies. —The following | 




























KIUKIANG LANDRENTERS’ 
MEETING. 


‘Minutes of a special meeting of Land- 
| renters in the British Concession, Kiukiang, 
‘held at H.B.M. Consulate, 24th September, 


| 1889. 

| Present :-—Mr. RW. Hurst, “HLM. 
| Acting Consul, in the chair; Messrs. de 
| Berniéres, du Jardiu, Hykes, Marzinkevich, 
‘ Oveyrin, Smith, Styan, and Pare Ciceri, 
| representing a total of 27 votes. 

‘The Cuaixmas having read the minutes 
of the general meeting held on the 10th 
January, 1889, 
|" Mr. “Sryax’ proposed and Pere Crcenr 

seconded— 

“That the minutes of the general meeting 
be confirmed.” 

Carried unanimously. 

‘The Cuarnaax then read the notice von- 
vening the meeting, which was called fur 
the purpose of electing members to fill 
| existing vacancies in the Council, 

Some discussion ensued as to whether 
| two or three was the number of new meni- 

bers to be elected to the Council ; and even- 
tually a proposition was made by Mr. 
Hyxe 

“That members be elected to fill three 
vacancies, Mr, Hykes having resigned in 
| April last, and Messrs. Campbell and Koos- 
| netzoff having left the port.” 


i 

| Mr. Hyxes pointed out that though 
the regulations only s‘ipulated for three 
members, still in practice this had_ been 
found tobe too small a number, as it not 
unfrequently Earpaned that several mem- 
| bers were absent from the port at the same 
time, which proved very inconvenient. In 
fact for some years past the Council had 
| always consisted of 4 members, 

|°Mr. De Janpts seconded the proposition, 

‘An amendment was proposed by M. DE 

BERSIERES as follows :— 
“That, as the regulations provide thet 
the Council consist of 3 members only, and 
Mr. de St, Croix is already a member, only 2 
vacancies be filled up.” 

He said he considered that rules which 
had been submitted to H.M.'s Minister for 
sanction should be strictly adhered to; 
moreover he thought 3 was the better 
number in case of there being difference of 
opinivn. 

‘The amendment was seconded by Pare 
Cicext. 

On a vote being taken, 3 voted for the 
amendment and 6 for the proposition, which 
was accordingly carried. 
| A ballot was then taken for the election 
tof a Council for the remainder of the 
‘current year, when the following ratepayers 
| were elected’ to serve:—J. R. Hykes 24 

votes, F. W. Styan 17 votes, N, Sinclair 
{17 votes. 

‘There being no other business, after a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting 


separated. 
R. W. Hurst, 
Acting Consul. 





























SHANGHAI PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY. 


Sg et 
REVORT OF THE SEASON 1888-89. 
| ‘The Society was thoroughly re-organised a 
| year ago, and its working based on a new 
system ; so great has heen the result that _we 
| may consider ourselves now as one of the per- 
| manent institutions of Shanghai; in tact so 
| fully has this been recognised that we have 
‘been called upon to assist in several concerts, 
and in especial at the Mendelssohnian evening 
iven by the Shanghai Literary and Debating 
Gety, on 23rd. April, where our efforts in 
two orchestral pieces were very much appre- 
cit 
‘The great difficulty in former years was the 
want of funds to carry on the work efficiently, 
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‘but the idea of opening a list for Honorary | now to confirm them. The Committee retire 
members and of making our three Concerts | from office, but if elected, will be most willing 
subscription ones—the subscription not to ex- | to serve again. 

ceed $5—met with so much success that we | 

have now an Honorary members list of 233; 
including all the principal residents. With | 
the funds accruing from this souree the Co 
mittee have been enabled to buy new music 
stands which were very badly wanted, several 
instruments, including a cornet, clarionet in 


Tu: Commrrtee. 
Shanghai, 28th September, 1889. 








AccovSTS oF THE SHANGHAI PaILUARMOSIC 
Soctery, for Season 1888-89. 
PRorerry Accovst. 

Saris Dr. 

A., horn, saxophone and euphonium, instru- ‘To Q1d Philharmonic Account (Mu- 
ments absolutely necessary ; to renovate and sical Instruments, Stands, Seats 
complete our collection of music which &e., &c.,) valued at 
hhad become very much dilapidated and de-/ Repairs, &e.. Be. 
fective, and to order a quantity of new music| "” Purchases made 
from home. With all these improvements the | ”” “ Struments, Stands, &c.). 
Society has now one of the finest repertoires | , " 
of orchestral music in the East. 

‘This result has only been obtained by an 
expenditure of nearly all the funds as the | 
accompanying accounts shew, but to place the 
Society on a firm basis the necessity was im- 
perative. We look confidently forward to be | 
able to retain our Honorary members on the! 
roll, and it will be the income derived from | 
this source which will in the future enable the | ‘Dr 
work of the Society to be carried on efficient- 79 O14 Philharmonic Account for Mu- 
Hy cael: j | sic valued at. 

‘The attendance of the active members at | | New Music purchased 
our weekly practices has been better than in| ” Bepenses in Copying Music, Tran 
previous years, but an improvement is very | ” “posing, &e., 2 
much wanted, and the Committee earnestly | | sdmdries (Music Paper, 
trust that each member will consider it a duty : 
to keep the night fixed upon free from engage- 
ment and attend practice. 

‘The work done by the Society during the 
‘past season includes three Subscription Con- 
certs, open only to members and their friends, 
‘and one Concert open to the public, given 
aid of that noble Institution—the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Fund. At these four Concerts 
the orchestral works performed by the Society 
were :— 
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Bataxce Suet. 





ome vanalaney . Dr. 
‘ held 15th 
wt the Fira Subscription Concert held 15th |, 5 yenses of 8 Subscription Con. 
Cert er 
Overture m Rent of Philhai 





Grand Selectio 
Symphony No. 1 — 
Gavotte .:......1.My Lady Fayre, Halton, 


M. Vela, for services 
Sundries, (Shroffage, 
Library Account .. 











March Huins of Athens.Beethoven, |" 
At thie Second Subscription Concert held | ” proPerty Account 
2th January, 1889 oboe ee 


Overture ..:..,,,.Nabucodonosor. Verdi. 















Selection ".......* Carmen’ ..,...Bizet. 
Symphony No. 3... ‘Haydn. $1,868.00 
Minuetto “ Boccherini. c: 
Bolero...‘ Souvenir de Grenada’,.Moreau. = 





By Balance received from Old Phil- 











































At the Third Subscription Concert held ath | BY Palance received fr 28.53 
April, 1889 :— »» Subscriptions (Active Members...$ 386.00 
Overture Auber. Do. (Entrance Fees) .... 21.00 
Selection [Donizetti | | Do. | (Honorary Men- 
bers) 233 at $5. 1,165.00 

Ballet Jounod. 4 Extra (double) Subscriptions at 
Overt Wallace. $i 40.00 
March seuss Mendelssohn. iibarmonic Account (waive 

At the Fourth Concert given in aid of the| ” of Library $160, and property 
Ladies’ Benevolent Fund, held 2ist June : $65) taken Over o- eeeiecnreesne 225.00 
Overtars, Marth: Flotow. »» Interest received from Banic to 
Selection Meistersinger.. Wagner. 30th June 1889... 247 
Adagio and | Qpuy7 

Minuet... °-OPus7 bewre as 

And a repetition a 
Ballet scl beth 


Sypesam Mover, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
Shanghai, 28th September, 1889. 
sudited and found correct, 
Iso. A. Scutvas. 


Overtui 


of the Society, and so well was it attended 
that the Committee were able, after payin; 
all expenses, to hand over to the President o 
the Fund, Mrs. Hodges, the sum of $215, a 
result which must be considered very satisfac- 











Smusements, 


tory. 

‘The thanks of the Society are due to Mrs. 
Findlay, Madame Portier, Mrs. Lancaster, 
‘Miss Edger, the Misses Jansen and Madame 
Vela for their very valuable assistance ; also 
te Mostra, C. Stepharius, C. J. Holliday, A. 





SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
The Artillery monthly cup was com- 








Franks, R. de Malherbe, A. Fleet, G. Grimble, | Peted for on Friday morning last, and won 
R, J. Ivy, W. C. Ward, C. Wedemeyer and fy Gun. Wilson. “ The following are the 
E. Landry. We have to thank our Stewards | Scores 

for their invaluable aid, as without their 200 yds. 500 yds. Tl. 
assistance and co-operation in looking after | Gun. Wilson .......5354544-32 5455544-92 64 
the comfort and convenience of members, it| ,, Cameron... 4445454-30 5445359-31 61 
would have been impossible for our Concerts | Corp. Bullock... . 4435585-29 4553554-31 60 





to have proved such successes. Too much 
ye cannot be bestowed upon our Con- 
luctor, Chey. Vela, for his instruction and 
efficient conducting. 

As the Society may now be considered a 
permanent one, the present rules do not quite 
meet every emergency, and the Committee 
have drafted a new eet of Rules, and ask you 


Gun. Crank. A445555-32 553253427 59 











| the ting must entirely disappear, leavi 
| wooden case alone asa protection. Until the 


Correspondence. 


RUSSIAN KEROSENE OIL. 
To the Editor of the 
Norra-Curxa Dany News. 

Dear Sir,—In your leading article this 
morning you attribute the disfavour in 
which native dealers now hold Russian 
Kerosene to careless packing. ‘The early 
shipments were certainly not landed in 
good condition, and this was due to unsea- 
soned wood being used for the cases, and 
the peculiar way in which the tin’ cans 
were put together. Now all this is changed, 
and the get-up of recent arrivals is quite 
equal in every respect tothe best American. 
‘The real trouble with Batoum vil is the 
presence of sulphuric acid, which corrodes 
the tins and causes a constant slow leakage 
while the cases are undisturbed in godown, 
but which, on moving them, becomes & 
steady outpour. The longer the oil is 
stored, the greater the corrosion ; in thn 

the 

















Russians learn how to free their oil from 
this acid, it can never become a paying 
article of export. 
Your obedient servant, 
A Dearer iy Kerosene, 
28th September. 





THE DEAF AND DUMB 
INSTITUTION, 
To the Editor of the 
Norru-Cuia Day News. 


Deax Sin,—It was a great pleasure to 
me to receive the prospectus of the Deaf 
Mute institution in Shanghai, and T was 


| also glad to observe your commendatory 
| notice of it. 


Those who know to what perfection the 
art of teaching the deaf and dumb (for I 

refer the classical name,) has attained— 
fow many lives it has brightened, what 
masses of dormant powers it has aroused, 
and from how many homes it has lifted 
the heavy cloud—will rejoice at the pro- 
spect of such an institution; and those who 
are not personally familiar with the success 
achieved can easily imagine what a boon it 
may become in an empire like this. For 
no doubt an effort be made in it to 
train teachers for similar institutions in 
other parts of the land and so it will be- 
come a central and parent institution. 

I have looked over the details of the 
scheme and consider them both moderate 
and feasible, though I don’t think it will 
take so much as Tis, 3,000 per annum to 
work it ; and I sincerely hope that the pro- 
jectors will be enabled to carry them out. 

jut there is one thing which I would like 
to say, and that is that the accomplishment 
of the undertaking will mainly depend 
upon the Chinese themselves. I feel sure 
that I interpret the sentiments of the 
foreign community when I say that we 
shall defer subscribing until we see what 
the native merchants and officials will do. 
There are hundreds of Chinese gentlemen 
in Shanghai who could easily afford Tls.1,000 
for euch s benevolent yurpose ; and $0, 
twenty such would set the institution on 
its feet. 

It is essentially a Chinese affair, and 
adapted to be a blessing to individuals and 
families among all classes of the people : for 
among the rich as well as the poor are such 
infants born. We — are prepared 
to aid it in every possible way; and even 
throw our mite among the gold of the 
Middle Kingdom. But we can give what” 
is better than money, namely, our help in 
securing first class teachers from the West, 
assistance and advice in commencing and 
superintending the Institution, and a thou- 
sand other little helps which ‘only experi- 
ence can supply. We however may fairly 
claim that the Chinese shall establish it, 
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Herald and H. C. x C. Gasette, 


Ocr. 4, 1889. 








From the earliest times benevolent 


societies have characterised the Chinese 
people, and at present they stud the land : 
=-though they have not risen to such 


institutions the generous and in some cases 


munificent contributions which ‘Chinese 
of different positions made to the famine 
fund of last. spring shew that there are still 
worthy scions of a good stock among us, 
and notably the Chinese members of the 
provisional committee. Let them and their 
colleagues place their energies together 
and the matter is completed. These gen- 
tiemen know us all well ; and they know 
that we will stand by them earnestly and 
disinterestedly inall such undertakings ; but 
we oxpect that they shall “ do their duty” 





T may add the scheme will give great satis- | 


faction to the many friends of the lament- 
ed Mr. Crossett, both at home and in 
China, who will rally round the promoters 
ag it will be a sort of memorial of him. 
For though he was mistaken in many of 
his views, and altogether wrong in his 
mode of life, yet he was a sincere and ex- 
cellent man; and it is well for us all to 
have such a phenomenon as he for once in 
‘our generation. 
A. B.C. 








25th September. 








THE CURRENCY AND MEASURES 
OF CHINA. 
To the Editor of the 
Nonra-Cuiva Datty News. 


Sir,—In January last the Council of the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


with the view of eliciting information con- | 


cerning the currency and metrology of 
China, addressed a Circular, in the form of 
a questionnaire, to many residents, as well 
in the interior as at the open ports, request- 
ing them to furnish short papers giving 
particulars ‘regarding “certain points set 
forth in the Circular. Now, at the end of 
September, the time has arrived when, 
according to the Circular, all replies should 
have been received, and the Council ought 
to be in a position to digest or abstract the 
information thus supplied. Unhappily, 
but a small proportion of the papers expect- 
ed have reached us, and hence, in order 
thoroughly to accomplish our object, we 
are compelled to extend the time for send- 
ing in replies—say, till the 15th December, 
—and to invite further contributions on 
these interesting subjects. 

Of the contributions received, thanks 
are especially due to the Roman’ Catholic 
missionaries, many of them working in 
distant’ provinces) for, their ready rex 
sponse. ‘There are still, however, many 
more of these, as also of their Protestant 
fellow-workers, Consular and Customs 
oflicials, and others in a position to furnish 
the desived information, from whom we 
should be glad to hear} and therefore I 
beg you to allow me, through the medium 
of your columns, to remind those who have 
received a copy of the Circular that the 
sooner their replies are despatched the 
more welcome will they be. The aim of 
the Council is, on the one hand, to obtain 
the most trustworthy information, and on 








the other, to make the collection thoroughly 


representative of all parts of this vast Em- 
ire. 


a copy of the Council’s Circular, I venture 
still further to trespass on your kindness 
by asking you to reprint below the series of 
questions to which replies are sought. It 
is requested that those who may find them- 
selves unable to answer all the questions 
will send replies to as many as possible 

I may perhaps be allowed to 


| large cities—of China, replies have 
received from only seven ; and, as 


‘As, however, in spite of our best 
intentions, many of those from whom re- 
plies would be valuable may not have seen 


men- 
tion, as demonstrating the great need 
for further information, that of the nine- 
teen provinces—to. say nothing of the 

n 
illus- | the equivalent in English square feet or in 


exists, that even the well-recognised foot 

is, in the answers already furnished, vari- 

ously stated as equal to from 11 to 20 inches 

of English measurement. 
Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wx. Bricur, 
Hon. Secretary, 

China Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

Shanghai, 30th Sept., 1889. 


| pots REGARDING WHICH INFORMATION Is 
| 

| Currency.—1, What are the kin 
| (FB) of Silver (the Haikwan or 
| excluded) known in your district 
ive names in full, thus #@7°4U SRR 

Hsiang-p‘ing Hua-pao Yin), together with 
the colloquial name. 

‘2. What is the actual weight in grains 
(437 grains equal to one ounce avoir- 
dupois) of the Tael of each AS ? 

Nore.—It is_suggested that weighing a 
Fifty-tael or Fifty-pound weight will give 
more accurate results than weighing a one- 
| tael or one-pound weight. 

3. What is the touch or fineness of each 
of the several kinds of Silver (pure silver 
ing taken as 1,000 fine) ? 

4. In each Tael of currency weighing 
(so many) grains, how many grains are 
there of pure silver (1,000 fine)? 

5. How many Taels of each of the cur- 
rencies mentioned by you are considered 
| tobe the equivalent locally of 100 K‘u-p‘ing 
| Daels of pure silver (J@4E SX IR)? 
| 6. What relation do Mexican Dollars 
| bear to the Tael commonly used locally? 

(100 Taels=? Dollars). 

7. What kinds of Copper Cash are used 
| in your district? What isa Tiav, and what 

its value? 

8. What relation do Copper Cash bear to 
the Mexican Dollar and/or the local Tael ? 

9. To what extent are Cash Notes (paper 
money) used locally? If used at all, please 
give some account of them. 

10. Are Bank Notes(or Bankers’ cheques) 
for Silver used in your district otherwise 
than as cheques ? 

Weights.—11. 
are known in your district ? Please 
equivalent in ounces avoirdupois or in 
grammes. Which is the one generally 
used ? 

12. What weights of Picul (4 or ff) 
are known in your district ? Please give the 

uivalent in pounds avoirdupois or in 
kilos. _ Which is the one generally used? 

13, What variations are known from 
the table 

16 Taels (jij)=1 Catty (FF). 
100 Catties (Jf )=1 Picul (47). 
14. Does the Tael (jij) of Currency bear 


any exact relation to the Catty (JF) of com- 
merce? 

Capacit; 
Ibs. or kilos of dry rice contained 
Peck (=f) known in your district? What 
ig its capacity in English cubic inches or in 
cubic centimetres? 

Lenyth.—16. What lengths of Foot (FR) 
are known in your district? Please give 
equivalent in English standard inches (and 
decitnals) or in decimals of a metre. What 
are theit names or use? 

17. What variations are known from the 


table 
10 Inches (7F)=1 Foot JR). 
10 Feet (FR)=1 Chang (X). 
18. What is the length of a Pace (4)? 
19, What is the length of a Li ($)? 
Nore.—It would seem that the Zi ought 
to be 360 Pu (B) 3 the Pu, however, varies, 
and it is desirable to ascertain if the Li is any- 
where the exact equivalent of 360 local Pu. 
Area.—20. What is the area of a Mow 
(W)known in your district? Please give 































trating the diversity of measurement that | square métres. 


‘Nore.—It would seem that the ow ought 
to bea strip of land 240 Pu (4) long and 
1 Pu wide. It is desirable to ascertain if the 
Afow is anywhere the exact equivalent of 240 
local square Pu; also if the Mow in the same 
district varies according to the: soil to be 
measured. 

21. How is the area of land under one 
‘Mow designated? Please give a table. 

General.—22. Please give any other in- 
formation regarding these measures not 
covered by the above questions. 

Your reply should be addressed to 

‘The Hon. Secretary, 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Shanghai. 

It would be a convenience to editor and 
printer if communications were written on 
one side only of the pape’ 





Miscellancon 








THE NEW US. CONSUL-GENERAL 
AT SHANGHAI. 

“Very pleased to give you any informa- 
tion that you think may be of interest,” 
said Consul Joseph A. Leonard to a re- 

resentative of the North China Dail 

fers, who called at the American Consulate 
on Wednesday to interview the successor 
of General J. D. Kennedy. Consul Leo- 
nard was installed in the principal cham- 
ber with the General, and was makin; 
his first plunge into Shanghai official busi- 
ness, He isa slightly built an of medium 
height, and is apparently between fifty and 
sixty years of age. His hair is grey and, 
like most of his countrymen, he is clean: 
shaven except fora heavy moustache, ‘These 
features combined with an eyeglass and an 
irreproachable hlack frock coat, give hi 
an excellent oficial presence. He has 
kindly smile, however, and looks like a man. 
of the world in the best sense of the term. 

“You want to know where I come from, 
L suppose,” said the new representative of 
the United States, motioning the Daily 
Neis man to a more comfortable seat. 
«Well, my home is in Minnesota, where I 
have edited a sewepepe: for about 25 years. 
For three years I was U.S. Consul at 
Leith, which as you know is the port for 
Edinburgh. I am told—and I have no 
reason to doubt it—that the signing of my 
appointment and of a few others was one of 
the last official acts of President Garfield on 
the night before he was assassinated. For 
about another year during the rest of 
President Arthur's administration, I was 
Consul at Calcutta ; and I retired from the 
Consular service when the politics of the 
country changed and Cleveland became the 
Democratic President, Last June I was 
appointed to succeed General Kennedy at 
Shan, hai, and here Tam.” 

‘ou arrived on Monday by the Saikio 
Maru, I believe ?” 

“Yes. We had a good passage from Yo- 
kohama to Nagasaki, but from there to 
Shanghai it was very rough.” 

“Did you take any part in the Civil 
War? 

“Yes; I was a Captain of Commissariat 
in the army of Tennessee, first under 
General Mower and subsequently under 
General McArthur.” 

“Have you any personal acquaintance 
with the new President, General Harrison? 
He seems to have heen little known out- 
side the United States.” 

“T don't know the President personally 
but I can tell you that he was a prominent 
candidate long before he was elected. 
However you will see that I should not 
like to be represented as commenting upon 
the President.” 

“On their own merits modest men are 
dumb,” and the Consul mildly remarking 
“That's all of interest I can tell you, 

































1 think,” the interviewer departed, without 
having the heart cin view of the prevailing 
execrable weather) to put the usual query, 
‘ How do you like Shanghai ?” 
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General Kennedy will be present at the 
+ concert and dramatic entertainment of the 
Debating Society this evening (3rd) and, un- 
less prevented by pressure of business, will 
Teave Shanghai on Saturday by the Saikio 
Maru for a few days in Japan, before 
leaving Yokohama for home on the 19th 
inst. by the City of Sydney. 


MURDER OF CAPTAIN O'BRIEN. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Captain J. 
Roberts of the tow-boat Rocket reported at 
the Hongkew Station that Captain O'Brien 
of the British barque Sea Swallow had been 
murdered by his crew, that the sailors were 
in irons and that the vessel was being towed 
up the river by the Fullee. ‘The Central 
‘Station was immediately telephoned to, 
and Chief Inspector Cameron and Detec- 
tive Sergeant Keeling hurried down to 
Hongkew. In the meantime, Inspector 
Eluth, who was in charge at the Hongkew 
Station, got together some of his men in 
readiness to proceed to the Sea Swallow on 
the arrival of the Chief Inspector. Not much 
time was lost, and before 6 p.m., having 
Been joined by Captain J. Roberts, a force 
of police consisting of Chief Inspector Ca- 
meron, Inspector Kluth, Sergeants Keeling 
and Charters and a foreign constable, anc 
our reporter, proceeded to the China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Co.’s Central 
wharf to the Rocket which at once steamed 
down the river to meet the Sea Stwoallow 
which was being towed up. 

We were able to learn on the way down 
river, that Captain J. Roberts in the Rocket 
and Captain W. Davey in the Fairy had been 
at anchor that afternoon at about 4 o'clock 
‘gome three miles outside the Woosung Spit 
Buoy, waiting for a job, and they saw 
‘a vessel under tow of the Fullee with the 
British ensign hoisted upside down, and 
shortly afterwards, the private signal on 
the tug for the other tugs to go to her. 
They proceeded to the Fuhlee at once, and 
when within hailing distance, were informed 
that Captain O'Brien, the master of the 
sailing vessel, had been murdered by his 
crew. The American barque Sunbeam was 
lying close by, 80 Captain J. Roberts went 
slongside and told Captain ‘Mowatt, her 
commander, the state of affairs. He volun- 
teered services, as did Mr. Posthumous, 
the pilot of the Sunbeam, and went in the 
Rocket to the Fullee where they were 
joined by Captain Owen Roberts of the 
Fudlee. “two of the party were armed 
with revolvers, and they went on board the 
‘Sea Swallow, and ordered the sailors aft 
‘one by one.’ The crew consisted of four 
Manila men, two Chinese sailors, two cooks, 
two mates and the Captain. As the sailors 
came aft, they were ordered to throw up 
their hands, and as they did so, they wero 

ut in irons, the handcuffs having been 

wrought by Captain Mowatt. The six sailors 
were then lashed up, five to the rail, and 
one to the windlass, and they submitted 
quietly to this operation. Three knives 
were taken from them. The tug-boat 
<aptains then sent some of their own sailors 
‘on board to work the ship, and Captain J. 
Roberts having put Captain Mowatt and 
Mr. Posthumous on board the Swibeam, 
returned to Shanghai for Police assistance. 

When we left the Wharf, it was raining in 
torrents, and it was getting dark. After pro- 
seeding past the New Dock, the Rocket was 
hailed by a man in a sampan with the infor- 
‘mation that the Sea Swallow was at anchor a 
little below the Dock. The man was taken 
‘on board and in a few minutes afterwards 
the Rocket slowed her engines and we were 
soon alongside the Fuhlee which was still 
fast to the barque. Hastily jumping on 
board the Sea Swallow, it was seen that 
some men were tied up to the rail, and 
closer inspection showed that they were 
handcuffed. In reply to a question, the 
mate said the body of the Cuptain was in 



































the cabin, We all proceeded thither and 
found the Captain lying on his back on 
the floor with his raised by pil- 


lows and towel over it. The cabin 
was dimly lighted, so an extra lantern 
having been brought, it was seen that 
Captain O'Brien's face was pale, and 
that there were some marks on it, while 
his shirt about the stomach was saturated 
in blood. It was found that there was a 
wound across the nose, another between 
the ear and the left temple and another on 
the left cheek. On removing the shirt, a 
fearful gash was exposed on the left side of 
the stomach, through which the bowels pro- 
truded. No further examination of the body 
was made, but the Police visited the fore- 
castle, where the deed was said to have been 
committed, for traces of blood, though none | 
were found by the dim light of a lantern, 
but the deck was wet, as if it had been 
recently washed. On the main hatch was 
a wire hawser which had been down in the | 
forecastle before the Captain was stabbed, | 
and there was blood on it. Having made 
this survey, the Police untied the sailors 
from the rail, and fastening five of them 
by a rope, took them to the Fullee, The 
sixth man, 4 Manila man, was in charge of 
Detective Keeling. |The whole were then | 
taken ashore and locked up in the Hongkew | 
Station after being thoroughly searched. 
‘The following particulars connected with | 
the murder were gleaned by our reporter : | 















—At ten minutes past nine o'clock on | 
Tuesday night, the second mate, Mr. 
Meyers, who was on the poop, called out to 
Mr. Papka, the mate to come on deck 
quickly—it’ being his watch below—as | 
Captain O'Brien was lying on deck for- 

ward. It appears the second mate 
had heard groaning forward, and going 
there to see what was ‘the matter, 
found the Captain lying on the starboard 
cable a few feet from the forecastle | 
hatch and close to the fore hatch. He was 
alive then, so the second mate ran aft 
and called the mate. Mr. Papka went 
forward and asked the Captain what, was | 
the matter, and received the reply “Iam 

stabbed.” ’ He also said, on being asked 
who stabbed him, that three sailors did it, 
giving the names of two ; the third he did | 
not know. The mate wanted to take him | 
At but he requested tobe allowed to | 
remain where he was, and ordered the | 
mate to bring the ship to anchor first. 
‘This having been done by the crew 
who went about their work as if no- 
thing had happened, the second mate, 
the cook, one of the Manila men and | 
the mate carried Captain O'Brien aft, | 
placing him on the deck of the eabi 
putting pillows and blankets under his head. 
While lying there, the Captain, touching hig 
right side, said ‘What is the matter here?” 
The mates then saw that he had a terrible 
woundthere. They could do nothing for him. 
At midnight he was still alive and asked the | 
cook to be called to wash his face. ‘The cook | 
did so, and as the officers had to look after 
the ship, they had to go on deck, and on ‘ 
enquiring of the cook soon after half-past | 
twelve o'clock how the Captain was, he said | 
he was asleep. ‘The mate went into the 

cabin and found he was not asleep, but 

dead. Before this time the mate had asked 

Captain O'Brien to allow him to take his 

depositions, but he said “nut now, to- 

morrow will do.” 

At IL a, igboat in 
the distance and hoisted the signal for 
her, and the Fuhlee went and took the 
vessel in tow. When the Fuhlee went 
alongside the Sea Sicallow, Kiutoan Light- | 
ship bore N.W. 5 or 6 miles distant, so the | 
stabbing must have happened not far from | 
this locality. Much eredit is due to Capt. 
J. Roberts for his promptitude in reporting 
the matter to the Police, for he was in 
Shanghai in less than two hours after the 
sailors had been secured and he had to go 
some 17 miles to reach the Settlement. 

Four of the sailors joined the ship 
in Shanghai seven months ago, and the 
other two some three months ago at Tien- 






































tsin and the Sea Steallow was on a voyage 
from Nagasaki to Shanghai. One of the 


| Board of Admiralty on Chan; 


Chinese had been a sailor on board’ a 
Chinese man-of-war and spoke English 
ety fairly, After the Polio had returned 
to the Settlement, Chief Inspector Cameron 
informed Mr. Mowat of the tragedy. 

Captain O'Brien was well-known in 
Shanghai. He had previously been in 
command of vessels, but had ‘afterwards 
joined the Licensed Pilots. He left thom 
to command the Sea Swalloro. 

Owing to Captain O'Brien being an 
American citizen, though Master of a 
British ship, the British and ‘United 
States authorities held a consultation on the 
subject, and it was finally decided that the 
U.S. Consular authorities should hold the 
Inquest. Accordingly a jury consisting of 
Messrs. D. C, Jansen, E, H. Dunning and 
H. Sylva was empanelled, with Mr. W. 
§. Emens, U.S. Vice-Consul-Ceneral as 
Coroner. ‘Having viewed the body on 
board the ship the Inquest was. adjourned 
till 10.30 a.m. to-day (4th). 











THE ADMIRALTY BOARD ON 
RAILWAYS. 

The Shén Pao of Sunday 29th September 
contains the first part of a Report by the 
Chi-tung’s 
It 13, the 
uoting the Imperial in- 

port, or Memorial, to 





Memorial on Railways, 
usual manner, by 
structions for this 





be prepared. These instructions cmanate 
from the Empress, late Regent, apparently 
bocause the Emperors father belug at the 


head of the Board, it would be unbecoming 
for the Emperor to issue them. The Em- 
press begins by referring to the memorials 





of the Maritime Viceroys, of which she 
selects those of Chang Citing, Liu Ming- 
chuan, and Huang P'ung-nien as by far 





the most practical ; approving in particular 
the suggestion of the first for a Railway 
from Lu-kow K'iao down through Honan 
to Hankow, in Hupeh, to be built gradually 
in four sections, one after the other, within 
eight years. ‘The following is a summary 


| of the Report, which deals with the ques 


tion financial! 
Liu Ming-chuan advocates a line from 
Taku and Ti to Peking; Huang 
Ptung-nien is in favour of first building a 
“frontier railway,” and later on others in 
various parts of ‘the interior as strategic 
purposes demand; but thinks that after 
the ‘frontier railway,” (to which he gives 
ramount importance), has been built, a 
ine should be built from Tientsin to T'ung- 
chow as an experimental step. ‘This last 
was, indeed, the original idea of the Ad- 
miralty ; but they defer to the wishes of 
Her Majesty, and give the suggestion of 
Chang Chi-tung their first consideration. 
‘They feel compelled to state their honest 
conviction, however, that the three thousand. 
Ui of the proposed line from Lu-kow Kino 
to Hankow, will give hardly more adyan- 
tages to commerce than the short line of 200 
li from Tientsin to Tungchow, which is as 
important from a commercial point of view 
as the portion from Tientsin to Taku is 
froma strategic one. ‘They trusted, indeed 
that in their former memorial, they had 
sufficiently exposed the imaginary charac- 
ter of the “five dangers” held by Chang 
Chi-tung to be attached to the ‘Tientsi 
Tungchow plan ; but they bow to the com- 
mands of the Empress and submit to the 
carrying out of that plan being postpoued. 
For the railway already built from ‘Tien- 
tsin and Taku to Si Koh-chuang, and for 
the survey of the ground for the proposed 
continuation of it to Tungchow and purchase 
of materials, sums amounting in all to Tis. 
1,200,000 were borrowed from foreigners at 
5'per cent. When the C.M.S.N. Company 
started, it obtained loans from various 
provincial treasuries, of which it still holds 
‘Tis. 570,000. Most’ of this the Admiralty 
thinks will be available towards tho -ex- 
tinction of the foreign loar: of Tis. 1,200,000, 
some of which they recommend should. 
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bo paid off at latest by next spring. 
‘The strategic railway from T’ang-shan 
to Shan Hai Kuan ‘must be postponed 
until the budget is in a more flourishing 
coudition. 
which the sale of official rank to raise funds 
for the Yellow River Works, is authorised, 
it is recommended that this expedient be 
kept in action for another year for Reilway 
Works, The money raised by this means 
was originally a Coast Defence Fund, and 
Railways, whose first object is a strategic 
one, are a fitting object. to which to devote 
such « fund. ‘The railway from Tientsin 
to Tungchow, once built, would have paid 
go well that it would have amply made up 
for the’ uuprofitableness of the ‘Tientsin- 
‘Taku line ; but as this expected source 
of profit. is cut off, Li Hung-chang must 
do his best to encourage the Company 
to'kcep the existing line going. 

Chang Chi-tung made a strange mistake in 
Aesoribing the length of the proposed line 
from Lu-kow K'iao to Hankow as 2,000 li, 
‘The distance is 3,000 li, a very different 
thing. 
sections, and to allow eight years for the 
building, is very good 
advice to wake the rails of native irou, 
laudable as the intention may be. In 1883 
when the ‘Tsung-li Yamén wrote to the 
Governor of Shansi about the opening of 
irou-mines in that province, Chang Chi- 
tung forwarded a piece of iron which 
one of the members of the present Ad- 
miralty, Li Hung-chang, at the time had 
exumiued by experts, who found it very 
badly refined and full of impurities. Russia 
aud Austria have to go to England for 
iron for their railways, because their 

‘itive iron is not good enough, and the 
Vicerey's assertion that although Shansi 
iron is inferior to foreign, it will do for 
the purpose in China, must have been 
hide without due retlection. 

‘A foreign iron refining plant of medium 
quality will cost about Tis. 1,400,000, and 
tw set up two such, one at Cheng-ting, one 
at ‘Ts‘ing-hua, would cost Tls. 2, 
and these could not be conveyed to those 
places without the aid of rails bought 
abroad. Without a branch Tine from 
Chéng-ting to Meng Hien and Pting-ting, 
and xuother from ‘Tsting-hua to Tseb-lu, 
iron ore could not be brought to Chéng- 
ting and Ts‘ing-hua at all, ‘The length of 





































When the year expires during 


‘The proposal to build it in four | 


3 but not so his | 


000 ; | 


breadth, (the rails themselves occupying 70 | fact the Society’s reputation is so good that 
fest in the centre) and one li, of course, as | it waswell-knownthat theprincipaldisiculty 
the total length. Each moue ‘will cost ‘Tis. ) would be to find room for the guests. ‘Tho 
23 to 24, so'we may put down the cost of | Japanese Admiral and many of his officers 
jthe land required foreach Wi of railway at | attended. “Our own ofcers were well re 
over Tis. 7-312. [There seems a misprint | presented. As for the blue jackets, it was 
here; this’ would’ make the mow worth |estimated thet there were about twelve 
‘Tis, 122], One hundred aud eighty thou- | hundred present. ‘The performance was 
j sand mot, the total of land to be actjuired, | fully equal to the expectation of all parties, 
would cost. Tis. 4,200,000 odd, at « little ' Some of the nore senior men said that they 
Over ‘Tis, 23 per tow, and the rails laid | never had seen a better show on board any 
Gown would” cost. an. additional ‘Tis. ‘ship. ‘The programme consisted of a farce 
22,000,000. In Chihli there are 15 rivers , “In. possession,” and a ‘ Romantic sen- 
to’ be bridged, (names enumerated), in sational, originally-adapted-to-suit-the-cir- 
Honan there are 9, and in Hupeh two, or cumstances drama, in one act, by Famars 
26 in all, not counting small creeks and | Hall, entitled Braganzio the Brigand, or 
Nater-courses, Up to Tis. 50,000 to Tle. | the Spirit and the Proof.” ‘The first ‘was 
100,000 each must therefore be added for an incident of every-day life. A young 
bridges, Probably Tis. 30,000,000, or nearly fellow, returning 0 his rooms, finds a 
double of Chang Chi-tung’s estimate, would . bailiff’ in possession. Fearing discovery, 
be nearer the mark, if we take every | he dresses up the intruder in a suit of ‘his 
possible expense into consideration ; and clothes, and tries to pass him off as a rela- 
Fe the line is to start from north and tion, ‘The complications arising there- 
go south, it will probably cost much more | from may be imagined. ‘The acting was 
than that even. | good all round, ‘conspicuously so in the case 
Sf Mr. Hopkins who played the part of 
Simon’ Blodber (the man in possession). 
Praise is also due to Mr, Brocklebank who 
took the part of Miss Pivetta Platts, and 
made a very pignante little lady's maid. 
“The second piece was even thinner in the 
plot than the first. It was probably only 
Intended asa framework on which to display 
seenery, costumes, and topical songs. It 
answered this purpose admirably, As for 
the acting, Mr, Hopkins distinguished him- 
If as Cowut Roderigo Pifflecski ‘a titled 
Villain with a treacherous smirk.’ Gaffer 
Goggles, “the oldest inhabitant,” was well 
represented by Mr. Springticld, Mr. 
Cochrane successfully took the part of 
Beltina the Bootifuly a very buxom aud 
substantial village maiden. Lieut, Howitt 
"was the author of the topical songs, in which 
ie "made some very palpablo hits." The 
tunes were familiar, but. the words were 
Doth new and clever. ‘They brought down 
the house. At the conclusion the author 
‘vas loudly called for. An excellent string 
band discoursed sweet music during the 
intervals, and accompanied the songs. 
When the band struck up ‘God save the 
Queen,’ it was admitted om all sides that a 
Very enjoyable evening had been brought 
to a close. 
‘Phe Alacrity, with the Admiral on board, 





‘Three sources of supply, Government 
| subsidies, native loans, and foreign loans, 
will all have to be called into requisition ; 
first of all, a substantial Government sub- 
| sidy to make an encouraging beginni 
for the Chinese merchants are not likely to | 
come forward and invest their money until 

they see that something has been done. ; 
From Hankow to Sin-yat 680 li, from 

Lu-kow K‘iao to Chéng-tir 
whether the money be obtained by a’ sub- 
sidy or by a loan, Tis. 10,000,000 must be 
forthcoming to make a satisfactory begin- 
ning with one of these sections. 

The Viceroys and Goveruors of the Pro- | 
vinces to be traversed must notify the 
| gentry and people that they are to offer no 

impediment to the progress of the work. 
In ten years, if all unite to further it as the 
Adniiralty hopes, we shall be in possession 
of « railway from Lu-kow to Hankow. 

‘The Report concludes with some remarks 
| on the increased wealth and greater power 

of self-defence which railways will give to 
j China, and recommends that high officials 
of the necessary experience and of unim- 
| peachable integrity should be employed, 
‘among whom it mentions Chow Fuh and 
| Ptau Ktin-teh, Chow Fuh has had long 
experience in connection with the Tien! 
Railway, and P‘au Kiin-teh in the Tientsin 















































the section of the main line from Lu-kow | Arsenal, , left for Yokohama on the afternoon of the 

Kia tv Chéng-ting, with that of those two = | ay bined redhe ww oa oeaein to) hare: 
vould joi op x < CRU | rself ai - 

branel aes, would jointly amount to over ON THE NORTHERN CRUISE. next morning her a ful 











From Ts‘ing-hua near Hwai-k’ing Fu} 
in Honan to Tseh-lu, (i.e., to Tseh-chow | 
and Lu-ngau, on the 8.E. frontier of Shan- 
si near Honan), the distances are also se- 


(prow a Navan conxesrospest.) — | 
The moming of the 11th opened with 
wind and rain. It was a most unpleasant 
veral hundreds of li, and before these | day for any manceuvre. The Admiral, how- | 
branch lines could be made, that length of | ever, was very properly not to be deterred 
rails would have to be bought abroad. At by a little heavy weather. Accordingly, 
present Shansi iron is actually dearer than ; the fleet with the exception of the Linnet | 
foreign iron, and the expense of preparing | put to sea in the forenoon, and afterwards 
it and making it into rails in China ‘would | separated into two divisions. The idea was 
minke the outlay enormous if Chang Chi- | that one division should attack and the | 
tung’s suggestion were carried out. The | other defend Hakodadi. The former con- 
Admiralty therefore strongly recommend | sisted of the Impérieuse, Satellite, Cordelia 
that both the main and branch lines be | and Wanderer. ‘The latter comprised the | 
built with rails imported ready-made from | Severn, Conquest, Hyacinth and Sift. The 
abroad, before any steps are taken for the | Alacrity took up a position midway between | 
ultilsution of Shausi iron for making rails. | the two lines, and acted asa sort of umpire. 
‘The first section should certainly be from | We steamed past each other firing broad- | 
Haukow to Sin-yang in Honan, and then sides, etc. It would be almost impossible 
gradually northwards ; this being a short to say with which side the advantage even- | 
sectivn, and running through the richest | tually lay. Probably it was not intended 
‘ud most populous country and therefore | that any such decision should be arrived 
the niost likely to make an immediate return | at. The men were put through a useful 
for the outlay on its construction. { drill, and that afforded a sufficient raison 
Chang Chi-tung’s estimate of the cost of | d'étre for the fight. There was, indeed, a 
































his proposed line seems to be founded on| subordinate purpose, the trial of a new 
little more than conjecture, and the follow- | system of signals by the captain of the 
ing particulars will show how wide of the! Severn. ‘This, I believe, proved not un- 


mark it is, ‘Taking the existing northem 
line as a guide, we may assume that for a 
double line of rails for three thousand Ti 
from Lu-kow K‘iao to Hankow, the follow- 
ing expenses must be inevitably incurred 
For erery li sixty mow of land must be 
acquired, taking 200 feet as the total! 


satisfactory. 

On Sunday the Leander arrived, contrary 
to the expectation expressed in previous 
letter. On Monday evening the Amateur 
Dramatic Society of the Impérieuse gave a 
performance to which the fleet was invited. 
There was a very large attendance. In 








j speed trial on the way down tothe same 


rt. 
Pethe remaining ships were placed under 
the command of Captain Hall. They weigh- 
ed anchor about 9 a.m, on the 17th. Steam 
‘antics’ were, of course, the order of the 
day, so that Yokohama was not reached 


till early on Saturday the 21st 
Our banishment is now over. Some of 
us have grumbled a little (is it not an 





Englishman's privilege?) at alight personal 
discomforts. However the main end of the 
summer cruise has been attained—the men 
have been kept in excellent health. 
TOL 
Yokohama, 21st September. 





CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 
=e 
POLYTHEISM ; PANTHEISM ; ATHEISM. 

Volumes have been written upon the 
religions of China, and upon the religious 
ideas of the Chinese. Confucianism is now 
well understood, and both Buddhism and 
Taoism have been so thoroughly explored 
that it is hard to believe that anything of 
first-rate importance is to be discovered. 
‘At least one more book upon this topic, 
however, remains to be composed, or 
rather to be compiled, namely a Chinese 
Mythological Dictionary. Such a work 
should contain an oc pagel bof all oe Pa 
cipal divinities act worshi 16 
Einexe with authentic historical notices 
of such’ as are historical, together with a 
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record of the steps 
have been promo 

theon, until, like Ki 
from ‘very humble beginnings they have 
become ‘adjuvant of heaven.’ ‘The num- 
ber of such divinities would probably 
Be seen to be very much less than is 
ordinarily sapposed. Some of them would 
bo peresived to be of purely local. in- 
portance, and others to be practically 
hational' in their influence. Some of 
them would be found to have been con- 
tintiously worshipped for more than a mil- 
lenium, while others have been recently 
evolved from the ranks of ordinary hum- 
anity. Such a manual would prove to be 
of the highest interest both to the casual 
traveller, who wished to get an idea of 
Uhinese ‘religious worship as it exists in 
fact, as distinguished from the theory, and 
also to the more or less permanent re- 
sident, who is often confused by the he- 
terogeneous if not contradictory pheno- 
mena of worship in China. 

Into the disputed questions connected 
with the religion of the Chinese we have 
no intention to enter in any manner whi 
soever. Whether the Chinese ever di 
have a knowledge of one true God is 
indeed point of considerable interest. 
‘Those who have examined most critically 
the classical writings of the Chinese assure 
us that the weight of scholarship is upon 
tho side of the affirmative. By others who 
have a claim to an independent judgment 
this proposition is altogether denied. 
To us it seems to be of very much 
less practical concern than some would 
make it, and for our present purposes 
the question may be altogether ignored. 
What concerns us in our present inquiry 
is neither a historical nor a theoretical 
matter, but a practical ; to wit, What 
is the relation which exists between the 
Chinese and their divini Tn speaking 
of the disregard of foundations on the 
part of the Chinese, we have already ad- 
verted to the singular mixture by wl 
the same individual is at once a Confucia- 
nist, a Buddhist, and a Taoist, and with no 
sense of incongruity. It is in some cases 
not difficult to trace the stages by which 
the heroes and worthies of antiquity from 
being honoured came to be commemorated, 
and from being merely commemorated 
came to be worshipped. All the gods of 
China may be said to have been dead men, 
and by the rite of ancestral worship it may 
be affirmed that in a sense all the dead men 
of China are gods. ‘Temples are con- 
stantly erected, by the consent of the em- 
peror, to men who while living have in 
various ways distinguished themselves. 
It is impossible to say that any one of these 
men may not in the slow evolution of ages 
rigg to the highest place among the national 
divinities. ‘There can be no doubt what- 
over that as a nation the Chinese are poly- 
theistic. 

‘That there iss tendency in man toward 
the worship of nature is a mere truism. 
‘Tho recognition of irresistible and unknown 
forces leads to their personification and to 
external acts of adoration, based upon the 
supposition that these forces are sentient. 
Thus temples to the gods of wind, thunder, 
ete., abound. In China the north star is 
an object of constant worship. ‘There 
temples to the sun and to the moon in 
Peking, in connection with the imperial 
worship, but in some tegions the worship of 
the sun isa regular act of routine on the 
part of the people in general, on a day in 
the second month, which they are pleased 
to designate as his ‘birthday.’ Early in 
the morning the villagers go to the east to 
meet the sun, and in the evening they go 
about toward the west to escort him on his 
way. This ends the worship of the sun 
for a year. An exceedingly common mani- 
festation of this nature-worship is in the 
reverence for trees, which in some pro- 
vinces (as for example in north-western 
Honan) is s0 exceedingly common, that one 
may pass hundreds of trees of all sizes 


which many of then: 
in the Chinese pan- 
Ti, the god of war, 






























































each of them hung with bannerets, in 
cating that it is the abode of some spirit. 
Even when there is no external symbol of 
worship, the superstition exists in full 
force. if a fine old tree is seen standing 
in front of a wretched hovel, it is morally 
certain that the owner of the tree dare 
not cut it down, on account of the di- 
vinity within, it is often supposed that 
the emperor is the only individual in the 
empire who has the prerogative of worship- 
ping heaven. The very singular and in- 
teresting ceremonies which are performed 
in the Temple of Heaven by the emperor 
in person are no doubt unique. But it 
would be news to the people of China as a 
whole that they do not and_must not wor- 
ship heaven and earth each for themselv 
‘The houses often have ,a small shrine 
the front wall facing the south, and in 
some regions this is called the shrine 
to heaven and earth, Multitudes of 
Chinese will testify that the only act of 
religious worship which they ever perform 
(aside from ancestral rites) is a prostration 
and an offering to heaven aud earth on 
the first and fifteenth of each moon, 
or in some cases on the beginning of each 
new year. No prayer is uttered, and after 
atime the offering is removed and, asin 
other cases, eaten, What is it that at such 
times the’ people worship? Som 
they affirm that the object of worship is 
‘heaven and carth.’ Sometimes they say 
it is ‘heaver,’ and again they call it 
jd man of the sky’ (lao Cien yeh). 
‘The latter term often leads to an impres 
sion that the Chinese do have a real 
;ption of a personal deity. But when 
ertained that this supposed ‘por- 
son’ is frequently matched by another 
called ‘grandmother earth ' (ti mm nai nai) 
the value of the inference is open to serious 
question. The word ‘heaven’ is often 
used in the Chinese classics in such a way 
as to convey the idea of personality and 
will. But it is likewise employed in a man- 
ner which suggests very little of either, and 
when we read in the commentary’ that 
‘heaven is a principle,’ we feel that the 
vagueness of the term is at, its maximum. 
To this ambiguity in classical use corres- 
ponds the looseness of meaning given 
to it in every-day life. The man who 
has been worshipping heaven, upon being 
pressed to know what he means by 
‘heaven,’ will frequently reply that 
the blue expanse above, His’ wora 
therefore in harmony with that of him who 
worships the powers of nature, either in- 
dividually or collectively. His ‘creed may 
be described in Emersonian phrase as *‘ one 
with the blowing clover and the falling 
in.” In other words, he is 4 panthei 
This lack of any definite sense of personality 
is a fatal flac in the Chinese worship of 
*heaten. 

The polytheism aud pantheisw of the 
lower classes of Chinese, are matched in 
the upper classes, by what appears to 
be pure atheism.’ Upon this point we 
are not prepared to speak with the 
same confidence as in regard to the 

revalence of polytheism and pantheism, 
for the reason that opportunities for a 
satisfactory estimate of what the condition 
of mind of the relatively higher classes of 
China really is, have not falien to our lot. 
But from the testimony of those who know 
‘most on this point, from the abundant 
surface indications, and from antecedent 
probability, we have no difiiculty in con- 
cluding that there never was on this earth 
a. body of educated and cultivated men so 
thoroughly agnostic and atheisticas the mass 
of Confucian scholars. The phrase ‘antece- 
dent probability’ refers to the known 
influence which has been exerted over the 
literati of China by the materialistic com- 
mentators of the Sung dynasty. The 
























































influence of Chu Hsi, the learned expounder 
of the Chinese Classics, has been so over- 
whelming, that to question avy of his views 
has long been regarded as heresy. The 
effect has been to overlay the teachings of 





the Classics with an interpretation which is 
not only materialistic, but which, so far as we 
understand it, is totally atheistic. After the 
Yellow River emerges from the mountains 
of Shansi and Shensi, it continues its way for 
hundreds of miles to the sea. In su¢ces- 
sive ages it has taken many different routes, 
ranging through six or seven degrees of 
latitude, from the mouth of the Yangtze- 
kiang, to that of the Peiho. But wherever 
it has flowed, it has carried ruiu, and has 
left behind it a barren waste of sand. Nut 
unlike this has been the materialistic cur- 
rent introdticed by the commentators of 
the Sung dynasty into the stream of Chinese 
thought, a current which having flowed 
unchecked for seven centuries, has left 
behind it a moral waste of atheistic sand, 
incapable of supporting the spiritual Iife of 
anation. Taoism has degenerated into a 
system of incantations: against evil spirits, 
Tt has largely borrowed from Budd- 
hism, to supplement its own innate de- 
ficiencies. Buddhism was itself intro- 
duced to provide for those inherent wants 
in the nature of man, which Confucianism 
did little or nothing to satisfy. Each of 
these forms of instruction has been greatly 
modified by the others, and as at present 
found in China, they may be likened to 
three serpents. ‘The first serpent swallowed 
the second up to its head, beyond which 
it could uot go. The second ‘serpent in 
like manner swallowed the third to the 
samme extent. But the third serpent havin; 
& mouth of indefinite capacity, reaches 
around and finding the tail of the first, also 
swallowed this serpent up to its head leav- 
ing only three heads visible, and an exceed- 
ingly intimate union between all three of 
the bodies! Buddhism swallowed Taoism, 
Taoism swallowed Confucianism, but at 
last the latter swallowed both Buddhism 
and Taoism together, and thus ‘the three 
religions are one’! ‘The practical relation 
of the Chinese to their ‘three religions,’ 
may be illustrated by the relations of 
an Anglo-Saxon to the materials of which 
his language is composed. ‘Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we,” but even were 
it possible te determine our remote ori- 
gins the choice of our words would not 
influenced in the smallest degree by 
the extent to which we may happen to have 
Saxon or Norman blood in our veins. Our 
selection of words will be determined 
oue mental habits, and by the use to wl 
we wish to pt the words, The scholar will 
use many Latin words, with liberal ad- 
mixture of the Norman, while the farmer 
will use mostly plain Saxon terms. But 
in either case the Saxon is the base, to 
which the other stocks are but additio 
In China Confucianism is the base, aud all 
Chinese are Confucians, as all English aro 
Saxons. To what extent Buddhist or Taoist 
ideas, phraseology and practices inay be 
superimposed upon this base, will be deter. 
mined by circumstances. But to the Chi- 
nese there is no more incongruity or con- 
tradiction in the combination of the ‘three 






















religions’ in one ceremony, than there is to 
our thought in the interweaving of words of 
diverse national origin in the same sent- 
ence. 

‘A curious example of the Confucian 
of looking at the other ‘religions’ of © 
is found in the Chapter on ‘Heresies 
the Sacred Edicts composed by the Ein- 
peror Ksug Hat, and annotated by Yung 

Sheng. The antiquity of all three reli- 
gions is clearly pointed out, but Chu Hsi 
is quoted against the doctrines of the Bud- 
dhist and of the Taoists, in a way which 
might imply the entire condemnation of 
those sects. Yet in the commeutary the 
language is such, that one might infer 
that after all it 'is not the doctrines of 
the real Buddhists and the real Taoists 
to which exception is taken, but the 
abuse of those doctrines by’ designing 
priests for their own ends. ‘There is no 
indication that the question whether these 
doctrines are or are not true, was in the 
the mind of the writers at all, They 
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simply re them as in existence, 
and point out the inexpediency of allow- 
ing men and women to assemble pro- 
miscuously to burn incense, and for other 
alleged virtuous purposes.” In the man- 
darin expansion of the Sacred Edicts, these 
objections are developed at great length, 
and by a writer who was evidently bitterly 
hostile to Buddhism and to Taoism. The 
practice of taking one of ‘the sons, of a 

mily, and making him into 2 Buddhist 
priest,” to the extinction of his natural 
relations to his parents, excites the fierce 
anger of the Confucianists. Some of the 
Chinese ‘virtue books’ containing lists of 
virtuous deeds for which merits marks are 
allowed, assign a hundred such marks to 
the woman who never in her life goes once 
to a temple to burn incense. 

It is always dificult to make a Chinese 
perceive that two forms of belief are mutu- 
ally exclusive. He knows nothing about 
logical contradictories, and cares even less. 
He hus learned by instinct the art of re- 
conciling propositions which are inherentl 
irreconcilable, by violently alirming each 
of them, paying no heed whatever to their 
mutual ‘relations. He is thus prepared by 
all his intellectual training to allow the 
most incongruous forms of belief to unite, 
as fluids mingle by endosmosis aud exos- 
mosis, He has carried ‘intellectual hos- 
pitality’, to the point of logical suicide, 

ut he does not know it, aud cannot be 
made to understand it, when he is told. 

Two results of this’ mechanical union of 
creeds are very noteworthy. The first is 


















the violence done to the innate instinct 
of order, an instinct for which the 
Chinese ‘are especially distinguished, 





which is conspicuously displayed in the 
elaborate machinery” of the carefully 
graded ranks of officials, from the first. to 
the ninth, each marked by its own badge, 
and having its own special limitations. 
Something analogous to this might cert- 
ainly have been looked for in the Chinese 
wntheon, but nothing of the sort is found. 
It is vain to inquire of a Chinese, which 
divinity is supposed to bo the greater, 
Yi Huang, or Buddha. Even in tho 
‘Temples-to-all-the-gods,’ the order is 
merely arbitrary aud uccidental, subject to | 
constant variations. ‘There is no regular 
gradation of authority in the spirit world 
of the Chinese, but stich utter confusion as 
if found on eatth would be equivalent to 
chronic anarchy. This state of things is 
‘seen in a still more conspicuous manner in 
the ‘Halls of the Three Religions’ (San 
ChiaoT‘ang), where the images of Confucius, 
of Buddha, and of Laotze are displayed in 
aclose harmony, ‘The post of honour is in 
the centre, and this we should expect to be 
uuceded to Confucius, or if not to him— 
sii he made no claim of any kind to 
divinity—then to Laotze. ‘There is good 
reason to think that this question of pre- 
cedence has been in bygone days the occa- 
sion of acrimonious disputes, but in all the 
instances of which we happen to have 
heard, it has been settled in favour of 
Buddha, albeit a foreigner ! 

Another significant result of the union 
of all beliefs in China, is the debase- 
iment of man's moral nature to the lowest 
level found in any of the creeds. This 
is in accordance with a law, akin to that 
by which a baser currency invariably dis- 
places that which is better. All the lofty 
maxims of Confucianism have been wholly 
ineffective in guarding the Confucianists 
from fear of the goblins and devils 
which figure so largely in Taoism. It 
has often been remarked, and with every 
appearance of truth, that there is no 
other civilised nation in existence which 
is under such bondage to superstition 
and credulity as the Chinese. Wealthy 
merchants and learned scholars are not 
ashamed to be seen on the two days of 
the month set apart for that purpose, 
worshipping the fox, the weasel, the 
hedgehog, the suake, and the rat, all of 
which in printed placards are styled ‘Their 



































Excellencies,’ and are thought to have 
an important effect on human destiny. It 
is not many years since the most prominent 
statesman in China fell on his knees before 
a water-snake which some one had been 
pleased to represent as an embodiment of 
‘Lung Wang, the god of floods, himself sup- 
posed to be the incarnation of an official of 
a former dynasty, whose success in dealing 
with brimming rivers was held to be mira- 
culous. This Lung Wang is generally re- 
garded as the rain-god, in regions adjacent 
to water-ways, but at a little distance in 
the interior, the god of war, Kuan Ti, is 
much more likely to be worshipped for the 
same purpose, but sometimes both are sup- 
lanted by the Kuan Yin Pu Sa or 
joddess of Mercy. To a Chinese this 
does not seem at all irrational, for his 
mind is free from all presumptions as to 
the unity of nature, and it is hard 
for him to appreciate the absurdity, even 
when it is demonstrated to him. In eon- 
nection with these prayers for rain, another 
curious and most significant fact has often 
been brought to our notice. In the famous 
Chinese novel called the ‘Travels to the 
West,’ one of the principal characters 
was originally monkey hatched from a 
stone, and by slow degrees of evolution deve- 
loped into a man. Insome places this imag- 
inary being is worshipped asa rain god, tothe 
exclusion of both Lung Wang and Kuan Ti. 
No instance could put in a clearer light than 
this the total lack in China of any ing 
line between the real and the fictitious. 
To a western mind, causes and effects are 
correlative. What may be the intuition 
of cause and effect in the mind of a Chit 
ese who prays to a non-existent moukey to 
induce a fall of rain, we are not able to 
ing of this 


conjecture. 
The yods of the Chinese being 
heterogeneous description, it is of import- 
ance to inquire what the Chinese do with 
them. To this question there are two 
answers, they worship them, and they 
ect them. Tt is not very uncommon to 
meet with estimates of the amount which 
the whole Chinese nation expends for 
incense, paper money, éc., in the course of 
ayear. ’ Buch estimates aro of course based 
upon a calculation of the apparent facts in 
some special district, which is taken as a 
unit, and then used’ as a multiplier for all 
the other districts of the empire. Nothin; 
can be more precarious than so calle 
“ statistics "of this sort, which have literally 
no more validity than the census of a 
cloud of mosquitoes which was taken by a 
man who ‘counted until he was tired, and 
then estimated.’ As we have already had 
repeated occasion to point out, there is 
very little which one can be safe in pre- 
dicating of the Chinese empire as a whole. 
Of this truth the worship in Chinese temples 
is a conspicuous example. The traveller 
who lands in Canton, and who perceives 
tho clouds of smoke arising from the inces- 
sant offerings to the divinities most popular 
there, will conclude that the Chinese are 
among the most idolatrous people in the 
world. But let him restrain his judgment 
until he has visited the other end of the 
empire, and he will find multitudes of the 
temples ‘neglected, absolutely unvisited 
except on the Brat and fifteenth of the 
moon, in many cases not then, and perhaps 
not even at New Year, when if ever the 
Chinese instinct of worship prevails. He 
will find hundreds of thousands of temples, 
the remote origin of which is totally lost 
‘in antiquity, and which are occasionally 
repaired, but of which the people can give 
no account, and for which they have no 
regard. He will find hundreds of square 
iniles of populous territory, in which there 
is to be seen scarcely a single priest either 
Taoist or Buddhist. In these regions he 
will generally find no women in the tem- 
ples, and the children allowed to grow 
up without the smallest instruction as to 
the necessity of propitiating the gods. In 
other parts of China, the condition of 
things is totally different, and the ex- 





























































| ternal rites of idolatry are interwoven 
into the smallest details of the life of 
each separate day. ‘The religious forces of 
| Chinese society may be compared to the 
voleanie forces which have built. up the 
Hawaiian Islands. In the most northem 
and western members of the group, the 
voleanoes have for ages been extinct, and 
| their sites marked only by broken-down 
erater-pits now covered With luxuriant 
vegetation. But on the south-eastern 
member of the group, the fires are still in 
active operation, and continue at intervals 
to shake the island from centre to circum: 
ference. In some of the oldest parts 
of China there is the least attention paid 
to temple worship, and in some of the pro 
vinces which at the time of China’s greatest 
glory were wild and barbarous regions, 
idolatry is most flourishing. But it is easy 
to be misled by surface indications such as 
these. It is quite possible that they may 
pass for more than they aro worth, and be. 
fore well grounded inferences can be safely 
drawn the subject requires much fuller iu- 
vestigation that it has as yet received. 

‘To ‘reverence the gods, but to keep at 
ce from then,’ was the advice of Con- 
us. It is not ‘strange, therefore, that 
his followers at the present day. consider 
respectful neglect to be the most prudent 
treatment for the multitudinous and it 
congruous divinities in the Chitese pun- 
theon. When contrasted with the Mongols 
or the Japanese, the Chinese people are 
felt to be comparatively free from the bias 
of religion. It is common to sve over the 
doors of temples the classical expression, 
“Worship the gods as if they were present,” 
The popular instinct has taken at its true 
value the uncertainty conveyed in the words 
as if,’ and has embodied them in current 
sayings which accurately express the state 
of mind of the mass of the people : 
“Worship the gods as if they came, but 
you don't, it's all the same.” 

Worship the gods as if the gods were 
there, but if you tcorship nut, the gods don't 
care.” 
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ep beyond respectful neglect of 
is ceremonial reverence, which 
in performing a certain routine in 
a certain way, with no other thought than 
tnat of securing certain external results 
by so doing, |The idea of solemnity. ap- 
Rears.to be foreign to the Chinese mind. 
We do not know how to speak of 
without expressing an idea of what 
merely decorum, All Chinese worship of 
Chinese divinities, of which we have ever 
been cognisant, has appeared to be either 
routine ceremonial, or else a mere matter of 
barter, s0 much worship for so much benefit. 
When lao ttien yeh is spoken of as a being, 
and to be reverenced, the uniform presenta 
tion of this aspect, to the exclusion of all 
others, shows in a most decisive manner 
what the worship really is. “Because we 
have our food and clotives from him,” 
ie the reply, when a Chinese is asked 
why he makes periodical k'ot‘ous to. this 
"Even when the individual has 

i ns as to the real ex- 
f such a being, this does not 
prevent his conformity to the rite. The 
ancients did so, and he does as they did. 
Whether it is'of any use, ‘who knows ? 
‘The gods are worshipped, just as in western 
lands an insurance poliey is taken out, be- 
cause it is the safer way. “It is better to 
believe that the gods exist,” says the 
popular saying, “than to believe that they 
do not exist” ; that is, if they do not exist 
at all, there is no harm done, whereas if 
they do exist, and are neglected, they may 
be angry and revengeful. The gods are 
supposed to be actuated by the motives 
which are known to actuate men. It is a 
proverb that one who has a sheep’s head 
(for a temple offering) can get whatever he 
desires, and also that those d such 
asthe ‘Three Pure Ones,’ who have nothing 
special to bestow, will always be poor, while 
the goddess of mercy, and the god of war, 
will be the ones honoured and eniched, 
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There are many Chinese worshippers who 
are to be seen making a prostration at 
every step, sometimes occupying very long 
jeriods of time, in going on tedious and 
ficult pilgrimages. When asked what 
is their motive for submitting to these 
austerities, they will tell us that as there 
ia 20 much false worship of the gods, it 
ecessary for them to demonstrate that 
their hearts are sincere by these laborious 
means, Whatever may be said in regard 
to such exceptional instances, we have no 
hesitation in affirming that all that has 
been hereinbefore said of the absence of 
jincerity among the Chinese, in their rela- 
tions to each other, applies with even 
eater force to much of their worship. 
‘he photograph of a group of priests 
belonging to a temple near Peking, is a 
perfect masterpiece in the representation 
of serpentine cunning. Men who have 
‘such faces, live lives to correspond to th 
faces. It'is as true of the Chinese, as it 
has been of other nations in heathenism, 
that they have supposed their gods to be 
altogether such as they are themselves, and 
not without reason, for many of the gods 
are the countrymen of those who worship 
them. Human beings are supposed to be 
surrounded by a cloud of spirits, powerful 
for evil, but subject to bribes, flattery, 
cajolery, and liable to be cheated. A Chi- 
nese is anxious to take advantage of the 
man with whom he makes a bargain, and 
he is not less anxious to take advantage—if 
he can—of the god with whom he makes a 
bargain, in other words, the god to whom 
he pri Perhaps he purchases felicity 
by subscribing toward the repair of a temple, 
but he not improbubly has his subscription 
of two hundred and fifty cash registered as 
athousand. The god will take the account 
as it stands. While the temple is in pro- 
cess of repair, a piece of red paper is 
perhaps pasted over the eyes of each god, 
that he may not see the confusion by which 
he is surrounded, and which is not consi- 
dered respectful. If the temple is situated 
at the outskirts of a village, and is in too 
frequent use by thieves as a place in which 
to divide their booty, the door may be 
almost or even altogether bricked up, and 
the god left to communicate with the 
universe as best he can. ‘The familiar case 
of the kitchen-god, who ascends to heaven 
at the end of the year, to make his report 
of the behaviour of the family, but whose 
lips are first smeared with glutinous candy 
to prevent his reporting the bad deeds 
which he has seen, is a typical instance 
of a Chinese outwitting his celestial 
superiors. In the same way a boy is 
sometimes called by a girl's name, to 
make the unintelligent evil spirits think 
that he is o girl, in order to secure his 
Tease of life, Mr. Baber speaks of the 
murs of female Serratia Szechuan, 
whose spirits are baequent ly appeased b; 
mock money wh ured, that it ‘may 
be conveyed to them for their expenses ! 
The temples to the goddess who bestows 
children, unlike most other temples, are 
often frequented by women, Some of these 
temples are provided with many little clay 
images of male children, some in the arnis 
of their patron goddess, and others disposed 
like goods on a shelf. ' It is the practice of 
Chinese women, on visiting these temples, 
to break off the parts which distinguish the 
sex of the child, and eat them, soas to insure 
the birth of a son. In case there are lage 
numbers of little images, as just mentioned, 
it is with a view to the accommodation of the 
women who frequent the temple, each of 
whom will take an image, but it must be 
stolen and not openly carried off. In case the 
desired child is born, the woman is expected 
to show her gratitude by returning two 
other images in the place of those which 
she stole! Chinese sailors suppose that the 
dreaded typhoons of the China seas are 
caused by malignant spirits, which lie in 
wait to catch the junks as they navigate 
the dangerous waters. When the storm 
reaches a pitch of extreme violence, it is 




















































said that it is the habit of the mariners to 
have a paper junk made of the exact pattern 
of their own, and complete in all its details. 
‘This paper junk is then cast into the sea, 
at the point of maximum disturbance, in 
order that the angry water spirits may be 
deceived into thinking that this is the vessel 
of which they are in quest, and thus allow 
the real one to escape! 
(To be continued.) 





UNZEN AND ROUND ABOUT IT. 
IL. 


On my arrival at Nagasaki I heard that 
there were some interesting trips to be 
made in the province of Higo, which is 
within easy reach of both Nagasaki and 
Unzen, so I determined to visit that part 
of the country. Through the kind assist- 
ance of the Consular otticials I was enabled 
to forward a telegram to the Legation 
at Tokio asking for the necessary passport, 
and this, on its prompt arrival at Nagasaki, 
was courteously forwarded by post to me 
at Unzen, Early in September the great 
heat of the summer had passed away, and 
I determined to make a start for Inago, a 
small town on the sea cuast of Higo and 
lying south-east from Unzen, which is much 
celebrated for its hot mineral baths, and 
where I proposed staying for a few days. I 
was advised that the best point of departure 
from the peninsula was Ariyé, a fishing 
village on the east shore and about ten miles 
from Unzen. I walked to Ariyé, my be- 
longings being carried by a pack-horse, the 
direction for the first mile Boing along the 
Obama road, but after that leading by a 
narrow, and in some places very rough, 
path over the downs right below the pre: 
cipitous Gongen-daké. When I had ac- 
complished half of the journey I found, 
to my great surprise, that the narrow 
mountain path gave way to a fine broad 
road of easy grade, well banked up with 
stone when necessary, and the construction 
of which must have cost a large sum of 
money, and this was the more surprising as 
there seemed to be little or no traffic along 
it. I failed to obtain any satisfactory in- 
formation why this good broad road termi- 
pated so nbepely on the downs, but was 
given to understand that some day or 
another it would be continued on to Obama. 
‘There seems to be a fatality about Uuzen, 
that good easy roads should lead all round 
ut it but not to it. The slopes of the 
hill through which this road passed had been 
thickly planted with fir trees which in 
years to come would form valuable planta- 
tions, and as the low-lying land was 
approached we entered a highly cultivated 
country, rich with abundant crops of rice, 
millet, sweet potatoes, hemp, indigo, ete. 
Judging from this fine road I fully expected 
to find that Ariyé was a prosperous and 
busy little town, but was never more dis- 
appointed in my life, for it turned out to 
be a wretched, dirty fishing village with 
a decided ‘‘ancient and a fish-like smell,” 
and which could only afford the very worst 
accommodation to a traveller. I ‘arrived 
soon after mid-day, and unfortunately at 
dead low water, to find that all the boats 
were high and dry and that I should have 
to wait for six or seven hours before I 
could get away ; and this was all the more 

avating aa there was a slashing breeze 
blowing that would have taken me to 
my destination in a very short time. 
However, there ecemed no help for 
having bargained for a boat to leave when 
the tide permitted, I stayed patiently in 
the wretched tea-house of the village until 
five o'clock. In the meantime the fisher- 
men had put their heads together, and 
coming to the conclusion, apparently, that 
my arrival was a golden opportunity not to 
be neglected, made up their minds to 
squeeze me to the fullest possible extent, 
and to begin with, the owner of the boat I 
had engaged for the trip promptly repudiated 
the bargain made, on the plea that his mate 













































was too weak or tired for the job. I tried 
to engage another boat and was offered one 
at an increased rate, but I had scarcely 
-d to the terms demanded before some 
further feeble excuse was made, and I was 
tuld I could not have the boat. This sort 
of thing went on for an hour, the 
price finally demanded being exactly double 
the amount first asked, and it still bein 
very doubtful if I could obtain a boat at al 
even at the increased figure, I finally lost 
all patience, and leaving my baggage in 
the tea-house I called jinricshas, and in 
company with my boy’ proceeded to the 
next village, a pleve called Ta-machi about 
a mile off, to see if I could get a boat there. 
Thad no difficulty whatever in doing so, 
and returned in the boat I engaged to Ariyé 
for my baggage, and was very pleased to see 
the dismay of the extortionists when I sailed 
with all my belongings from their evil- 
smelling, inhospitable and uncomfortable 
village. The Ta-machi boatmen placed 
themselves entirely at my disposal, and 
expressed their willingness to depart at 
once for Inago, some thirty-three miles 
distant, or, if I so desired, to wai 
till the next morning for a start. I ascer- 
tained that there was a very good yadoya, 
or inn, at Ta-machi, which is a large and 
clean village half a mile inland, with a 
hamlet by the sea-shore where the fisher- 
men live, and as the wind had dropped 
with the sun I elected to stay at Ta-machi’ 
that night and take boat for Higo in the 
morning. I found out that I had made a 
great mistake in staying at Ariyé, as I 
ought to have pushed on to Ta-machi in 
the first instance, it being the only decent 
village in that part of the country, with a 
brond well-made rond leading through it and 
on toShimabara. 1 was extremely satisfied 
with the accommodation I met with, and at 
sunrise made my way to the little port to 
find that a large and comfortable covered 
boat was awaiting me, and that a fine 
favourable breeze was springing up. The 























price agreed upon for the boat was two 
rex, which certainly was not excessive 
jor’ 33 miles and a probable return 


with an empty boat, and at 7 o'clock 
precisely I left the shore of the Shimabara 
peninsula, where I had stayed for nearly 
Tiree weeks, We crvssed Shimabara gulf 
very rapidly, passing numbers of fishin, 

boats on the way, the vccupants of whic 

were fishing with’ hook and line and ap- 
parently making a good catch. We soon 
arrived at the cluster of islands which lie 
midway between Shimabara and Higo, 
the most westerly being the large and 
important island of Amakusa, which ex- 
tends to the open sea, The passage through 
these islands is extremely picturesque, as 
they are all mountainous, well cultivated or 
covered with luxuriant foliage, and the red 
cliffs form a pleasing contrast’ to the darls 
green of the a¢ From this point there is a 
magnificent view of the Unzen mountain 
range, for the height and beauty of the 
principal peaks can only be properly 
appreciated from the eastern side across 
Shimabara Gulf, no good view of it 
being obtainable from the Nagasaki 
owing to the obstruction of lesser hi 
After passing through the islands the 
full advantage of the breeze was felt when 
crossing the open sea passage which inter- 
venes between the islands and Inago, where 
we arrived at 11 o'clock, or exactly: four 
hours from leaving Ta-machi, an uncom- 
monly good run considering that the dis- 
tance is fully thirty-three miles. ‘The great 
drawback to the coast of Higo is that fur 
the most part it is extremely shallow, and 
only vessels of very light draught can ap- 
proach close to the shore. We arrived just 
after the tide had commenced to fall, and 
ina very short time we were high and dry 
about three hundred yards from the bund, 
so that I was obliged to take off my shoes 























and stockings and make my way to Inago 
over a muddy flat, here and there covered 
with afew inches of water. Looking out 
seaward I could see fishermen wading and 
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boats aground far outside, and realised that 
had wearrived an hour orso later we should 
not have got within two or three miles of 
the Inagojetty. A present of auextra thitty 
seni to the boatmen quite pleased them, and 
made them eager to do all they could 
to assist me. Inago is a small, clean little 
town made up principally of yadoya or 
tewhouses, which afford shelter to. the 
ery lange number of Japanese visitors, to 
the baths,. which have a great reputation 
amongst the natives of southern Japan. 
The shops of the place are few and small, 
and no special industry seems to be carried 
on, Indeed, at all places where hot springs 
abound in Japau, the inhabitants do not 
seem to follow any pursuit except that of 
sitting in the bath with their visitors. I 
could not obtain accommodation in the best 
yadoya, as the rooms I wanted had been 
@ngaged in ‘advance by a banker of Naga- 
saki who was due the following day, but I 
found very good quarters in two rooms 
that form the third story of one of the 
buildings which comprise the extensive 
yadoye of Moto Iseya Munimasa, facing 
the sea shore. These rooms were each 
twelve feet square, and from them a god 
view was obtained across the sea, showing 
the islands in the middle distance and the 
Unzen range, some forty miles away, stand- 
ing out clear in the far distance. For these 
two rooms I paid the large sum of thirty- 
five sen per diem, which was a reduction on 
the rate of three seu a mat (6ft. x 3) 
charged the natives, I suppose because I 
took aquantity. Very few foreigners have 
ever visited this place, and I found that it 
twas imposible to purchase poultry, but 
fish were very plentiful, good and cheap, 
and formed wy principal article of diet, as 
T much preferred it to the *‘canned goods,” 
as the Americans call them, with which Iwas 
provided. Fine large soles cost from one to 
two sen each, other fish were proportionat 
ly cheap, and splendid prawns and shrimps 
Were always obtainable, Every yodoya in 
Tnago—and they are very numerous—has i 
hot baths, which are crowded all day by the 
native guests of both sexes, but the first class 
reserved bath is situated in a neat and con- 
venient pavilion, fortunately situated very 
clone to my yadoya, the charge being two seit 
for each bath of unlimited time, During 
my stay at Inago I had this bath entirely 
to myself, for the native, being of a frugal 
mind and possessed of the strange idea that 
bath water is none the worse for being 
conatantly used, preferred to use the public 
Hath of the yodoya for which no extra 
charge is made, ‘There are no sights about 
the town, nor are there uy ‘particularly 
attractive walks in the neighbourhood. A 
flat strip of cultivated land extends from the 
seashore to the wooded hills about a quar- 
ter of a mile back, so that the place is 
rather shut in on the land side. Large 
tracts of ground are being constantly re- 
claimed from the sea, and Moto Iseya’s 
of numerous buildings in 
which have been erected 



































one compount 
from time to time on reclamations made. 


or as it is now called Kumamoto 
Ken, is the largest province in the southern 
jsland of Japan—Kiushiu—with Satsuma 
on the south and Bizen and Hiuga on the 
enst, the two last having a coast line on 
the Inland Sea, Inagois fifteen ri or thirty 
five miles from Kumamoto, the capital of 
the province, the only large town lying 
between being Yatsushire, five miles from 
Inago, at the mouth of the Komagawa, or 
Kuma river, which takes its rise in the 
extreme east of the province. Owing to 
the niountainous condition of the island of 
Kiushiu the rivers generally are numerous, 
unimportant and navigable only by small 
oats, Strange to say the capital of Higo, 
Kumamoto, lias nothing to do with the 
‘Kumagawa and is situated many miles away 
from it, Yatsushiro is a sleepy sort of a 
town devoid of any beauty or interest. 
Just above the town the Kumagawa divides 
into two branches, both of which have to 
be crossed by ferries in proceeding to it 


Higo, 



























from Tnago. ‘The bundings and landing 
places of the river at this place are prin- 
cipally made up of large and irregular blocks 
of white marble, quarried in the neighbour- 
hood. A daimio's castle formerly existed 
at Yatsushiro, but nothing but the found: 





tion now remains, and the moat which is | 


filled with the white-flowered lotus. 





‘OTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 
‘The Hu Pao of 29th September has a 


te - der on the necessity of analliance between 
f 








days a constant theme for the native uews- 
papers]. The encouragement of late given 
in Russia to the study of Japan, Corean, 
and Hindostani appears to the Hu Pao 
an ominous sign. As for Corea and India, 
they are in less danger than Japan, as each 
has behind it a mighty empire to protect it, 
China and England respectively. But Japan 
if blockaded at sea and attacked at several 
points on land could be conquered without 
very much dificulty, and although when 
assailed at only one point, on her western 
coast, she was able to beat off the invadin; 

Tartars of the Yiian Dynasty, she woul 

be no match for the Russians if they 
converged on her from different points of 
the com ‘Although Japan affects to 
think little of China, and has braved her 
displeasure in the matters of Liu Ki 
Formosa and Corea, she may yet be glad 
some day to have her big neighbour's help, 
and such an alliance, although more for 
her good than for China's, would be of 
benefit to China also. 











EASTWARD-BOUND. 


eign 
(From the Ceylow Observer.) 
S.8. Saikio Maru, 13th July 1889. 

Tam once more on the war-path aboard 
of one of the finest passenger ships it has 
been my lot to sail in. She is one of the 
newest of the Japanese line and is in every 
way a first-class vessel. The cabins are 
like small bedrooms with two berths in 
each, and if you are lucky enough to get 
cabin to yourself you feel as if you were in 
ahotel bedroom. All the latest improve- 
ments down even to the smallest details 
have been adopted. I won't say anything 
about the “table” yet, as Ihave scarcely 
given it a fair trial, All the crew and 
‘some of the ofticers are Japanese, but the 
superior officers are British. It is curious, 
howerer, that a lot of the stewards and 
stewardesses are Chinese, the Japs only 
waiting at table apparently. Of our com- 
pany it is impossible to say much yet ; but 
We have a circus troupe with a very large 
stud and one or two fair Americans ou board 








as well as a contingent of globe-trotters 
going to do” Japan like myself, 
T jefe you last on reaching Shanghai T 


think, and I stayed there a few days. 
Hongkong was hot, but Shanghai was hot- 
ter, I never felt such a stewing place, very 
moist, and the thermometer registering 102 
degrees in the shade. Several deaths oc- 
curred froin heat apoplexy during my stay, 
‘and it seems that this is an annual occur- 
rence (aniong Europeans). The summer 
seems to have come on earlier this year, as 
the hottest time is July aud August, but if 
it ever gets hotter than it was when I was 
there, IT xm sorry for the Shanghai folks. 
Against this, however, they have a charm- 
ing autumn and a cold wister—as cold as 
it is at home Ishould think; but whether 
these extreme variations in temperature 
are good or bad for the health of the white 
man I don't know. The cold. season is the 
time for anyone to go to Hongkong or 
Shanghai, as there is lots going on, and 
judging by the hospitality I received a 
Stranger would be sure to enjoy himself at 
that season. 
ductions would be necessary, but I have 
never met a more hospitable set of men. 





a and Japan for mutual defence against | 
Russia. [The designs of Russia are now-a- | 


Of course one or two intro- 


Shanghai does not strike me as being 
quite such a busy place as Hongkong, but 
pertape that may be because the Shanghai 
rokers don’t do their business in the 
streets and hotels ; nor does there seem to 
be so much shipping. But to reside in, 
T should say Shanghai is far the best. It 
is situated on a broad flat, on the banks of 
the river Yangtze (consequently malarial 
| fevers are common) and has fine roads and 
| streets especially the Bund or embankment 
which has a lot of very fine buildings on it. 
‘The large ocean steamers run right up to 
the town and the river is navigable for 
hundreds of miles beyond. The sea for a 
long way outside of the river was muddy, 
and as thick as peasoup, which indicates 
that the Chinaman with’all his skill as an 
agriculturist has been unable to save his 
Soil from wash. Banks are constantly be- 
ing formed and removed by the following 
flood, so that the navigation is difficult. 
‘There is a remarkable difference in the 
style of building in Hongkong and Shang- 
havaud that inCeylon. In China (in the 
foreign settlements) the houses are of a 
very solid-looking description, built of 
brick and stone and not faced with that 
stucco sort of arrangement as in Ceylon. 











Of course they have to be warm in winter 
as well as cool in summer, and the arrange- 
ments in the Club for that purpose are 





admirable. The Club is a very fine build- 
ing and an excellent institution, as it has, 
in addition to all the comforts and con- 
Yeniences of an English club, an excellent 
and apparently large library. ‘There are 
also ‘a small number of chambers attached. 
It has the advantage of being in the centre 
of the town, and the crowd at tiffin time is 
great. Everyone seems to “knock off” 
from 12.30 to 2 p.m. 

‘One of the few places to see in Shanghai 
is the Public Garden. It is but a small 
pace and T suppose makes, no pretence to 

‘a botanical garden ; but it is prettily 
situated on the river bank and is nicely 
Kept so that it makes a very pleasant loungs 
in this hot weather, especially when the 
band plays, as it does very frequently, 
sometimes after dinner, sometimes before. 
Besides the gardens there is a Museum 
which T was told was nothing great to see, 
zo I did not visit it. Tt appears that 
Shanghai has enly two drives, one by the 
Bubbling Well road which seems the 
fashionable drive, and the other down the 
river through the American concession. 
‘All round Shanghai the Chinamen were 
busy hoeing their cotton on land which had 
already borne a wheat ctop. ‘The cultiva- 
tion was on beds similar to a ten nursery, 
but wider, and I am told a single owner 
holds a very small portion of a field—ae 
infinitesimal as some of the Cylon divisions, 
But the most is always made of the land, 
and manure is extensively used. ‘The cotton 
‘vas very thickly planted and I am told i 
not thinned out at all. Perhaps the high 
cultivation makes up for this. A curious 
feature in the fields are the grav 
mounds of earth scattered all ov 
are never touched ; and though they can 
be acquired by means of the almighty 
dollar, it would be a very serious matter to 
touch’ one without previous negotiations. 
They must be a serious inconvenience to 
the cultivator, but they are scrupulously 
preserved. 

‘Among other things I was kindly taken 
over Messrs. Jardine, Matheson Co,'s 
Opium ship. ‘These opium ships (of which 
there are three) are old ships converted 
into a sort of store, and are an shored in 
the river, as I believe there is less chance 
of “looting” them than on shore. One 
European lives on board and there were 
numerous watchmen. At any rate three 
were on the watch over one Chivaman who 
was inspecting a case, lest he should slip a 
ball or two up his wide sleeves. It dues 
not appear that opium is used entirely for 
what I may call an immoral purpose, but is 
much used in low-lying malarivus districts 
just as laudanum is used by our own people 
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n the Fen districts at home. No doubt } 
the constant use of it leads to its abuse, but 
like most other things the practice is not 
wholly bad and in many cases is excusable 
and intelligible. The Chinese in Shanghai | 
seem to be a quieter lot than and not so | 
aggressive as those in Hongkong, and a 
many of the Europeans live a con- 
siderable distance into the country a long 
‘way out of the European concession. 
Shanghai seems to be the centre of pony 
racing in China, and through the kindness 
of afriond I was taken over three of the 
largest studs, And a stud isa stud there ! 
One had 40 ponies and was lower than it 
had ever been. These China ponies are 
the most deceptive brutes I ever came 
across, ‘To look at they are as plain us they 
could be made; heads like Austra- 
lian of 16 hands, long ears, short necks, 
no shoulder and a euriously round back 
with drooping quarters. If one took to 
bucking, there seems nothing to keep the 
saddle on the brute’s back! Yet these 
mis-shapen brutes are only 124 to 14 hands, 
and they can unquestionably gallop, and | 
they are very strong. No professional is 
allowed to ride at the race meetings and 
consequently weights are high—10 stone 
for 12 hands and 3 1b. for every inch over 
that. From a recent race programme I 
make out the average times to be about 57 
seconds for } mile, 2 minutes 7 ‘seconds for 
the mile, 8 minutes 15 seconds for 1} mile. 
They are said also to be very bold in 
crossing a country and first-class fencers. 
Big prices are paid for a tried one, but it 
venus impossible to pick a “likely” one, 
out of a “mob,” and in many cases 
the cheap ones have turned out *Hliers.” 
‘And now as to tea. There is no doubt 
that buyers in China are well aware 
of the danger to their tea trade from 
the increase in production in India and 
Ceylon, but especially Ceylon. I spent 
some time with the gentleman in charge of 
the tea department of a large firm in Shang- 
hai and we tasted together a lot of best 
China teas and some Ceylons which I ha 
‘The Chinas were valued at about double 
what I believe to be the value of the Cey- 
ons, but my friend admitted the Ceylons 
were about as good in leaf, and about 6d, 
better in infusion. As regards liquor I 
don't quite know what to say ; for the two 
teas are so unlike. I have never yet seen 
a China tea with the sharpness, pungency, 
and strength of Ceylons, and there were no 
exceptions (though one’ of the China teas 
was valued as high as 2/ per Ib. in London). 
Nor was I able to see much difference in 
flavour ; but the dry leaf China had an aroma 
which we can't approach in Ceylon. Is that 
acquired artificially? Tea buyers in China 
are apparently in complete ignorance as to 
how their tea is grownand manufactured, and 
I could not elicit’any facts as to how China 
tes was so lacking in “grip” or how its 
(supposed) keeping quantities were im- 
parted or acquired. Another feature which 
struck my friend and myself was the much 
brighter liquor of the Ceylons. I think 
that possibly the firing has something to do 
with this as well as with the keeping quali- 
ties and the “softness” of China teas, But 
fucts are not to be had (Lam speaking of 
black teas of course). Oue fact I did elicit 
unimportant as it may seem, and that is 
that the American market demands a pack- 
age not larger than our half-chests and 
neatly put up in straw matting. Curiously 
enough this has been confirmed by a gentle- 
man I have met on board this ship, a 
tea buyer for a Montreal firm travelling 
for his health. Query, would it be very 
expensive to import’ ‘that matting of a 
size suitable to our chests, or could it 
be purchased cheaper locally? It seems a 
small matter, but it is not one which Chi- 
nese merchants overlook, and why should 
we? The gentleman above referred to as- 
sures me that the use of Ceylon tea is 
rapidly spreading in the States and Canada, 
and he does not think there will be much 
































| get. something 


he maintains the Americans won't be forced 
into anything! However, I think he was 
just “ blowing off” a little, and I hope to 

more out of him. Just 
Before starting from Shanghai, a gentleman 
quite unexpectedly called on me with a 


| view to introducing Ceylon tea to Shanghai, 


but I had vot time to go fully into the 
matter with him, and could not do more 
than refer him to our'Tea Fund Committee. 


A. Metvinie Warre. 





HOW PILLS ARE MADE. 


‘Tue Custom of taking medicine in the form 
of pills dates far back in history. The 
object is to enable us to swallow easily in a 
condensed form dit ble and nauseous, 
but very useful, . To what vast 
dimensions pill-taking has grown may be 
imagined when we say that in England 
alone about 2,000,000,000 (two thousand 
million) pills are consumed every year. In 
early days pills were made slowly by hand, 
as the demand was comparatively small. 
To-day they are produced with infinitely 
greater rapidity by machines especially 
contrived for the purpose, and with greater 
accuracy, too, in the proportions of the 
various ingredients employed. 

‘No form of medication ean be better than 
a pill, provided only it is intelligently pre- 
jared. But right here occurs the difficulty. 
Besy as it may seem to make a pill, or 
uillion of them, there are really very few 
pills that can be honestly commended for 
popular use. Most of them either under- 
shoot or overshoot the mark. As every- 
body takes pills of some kind, it may 
well to mention what a good, safe, and 
Feliable pill should ‘be. Now, when one 
feels dull aud sleepy, and has more or less 

in the head, sides, and back, he may 
Bo sure his bowels are constipated; and his 
cer sluggish. To remedy this unhappy 
state of things there is nothing like a good 
cathartic pill, It will act like a charm by 
stimulating the liver into doing its duty, 
and ridding the digestive organs of the ac- 
cumulated poisonous matter. 

But the good pill does not gripe and 
pain us, neither does it make us sick and 
miserable for a few hours or a whole day. 
It acts on the entire glandular system at 
the same time, else the after-effects of the 

ill will be worse than the disease itself. 

he griping caused by most pills is the re- 
sult of irritating drugs which they contain, 
Such pills are harmful, and should never 
be used. ‘They sometimes even produce 
hemorrhoids. Without having any par- 
ticular desire to praise one pill above an- 
other, we may, nevertheless, name Mother 
Seigel’s Pills,’ manufactured by the well- 
known house of A. J. White, Limited, 35, 
Farringdon Road, London, ‘and now sold 
by all chemists and medicine vendors, as 
the only one we know of that actually 
possesses every desirable quality. They re- 
move the pressure upon the brain, correct 
the liver, and cause the bowels to act with 
ease and regularity. They never gripe or 
produce the slightest sickness of the 
stomach, or any other unpleasant feeling or 
symptom. Neither do they induce further 
constipation, as nearly all other pills do. 
Asa further and crowning merit, Mother 
Seigel’s Pills are covered with a tasteless 
and harmless coating, which causes them 
to resemble pearls, thus rendering them as 
pleasant to the palate as they are effective 
in uring disease. “If you have a severe 
cold and are threatened with a fever, with 
pains in the head, back, and limbs, one or 
two doses will break up the cold and prevent 
the fever. A coated tongue, with a brackish 
taste in the mouth is caused by foul matter 
in the stomach. A dose of Seigel’s Pills 
will effect a speedy cure. Oftentimes par- 
tially decayed food in stomach and bowels 
produces sickness, nausea, &c. Cleanse 


















factual opposition to its introduction, but 


the bowels with a dose of these pills, and 
good health will follow, 





Unlike many kinds of pills, they do not 
make you feel worse before you are better. 
‘They are, without doubt, the best famil 
physic ever discovered. “They remove a 
obstructions to the natural functions in 
either sex without any unpleasant effects. 
{alt 4) 
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PASSENGERS. 
‘DerAaRTED. 

Per atr. O.cus, for Yokohama—Mr, B. 
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Arrive, 
Per atr, Oza, for Shanghai from Marseilles 
D, Marr Henderson, Mis 
"1B. Laplauche, Mr. Schell, “From Singa- 
re—Mrs. Dougal, "From Hongkong Mra, 0. 
lerman and family, F, C. Nisbol, G. EB. 
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Mr 
Mesure, ‘aguchi, 
‘Yolsimo Kingo, Yokolatns, Nawdun, M 
runs, Groote, Suet, Houzet, Courage, Fruny 
Randolph and Bamesryer. 

Per str. Saikio Maru, from Yokohams, ke. 
—Mrs. Drew \dren, Mr. am Mrs, 
aud Mrs, 8. Walker, 
Yeathord ‘and child, 
. C, wad child, Mr, 
and Mrs, Villard and infant, Hon, J, st. 
Aubin, Rev. S. C. Partridge, Misses Woods 
bury, E. Hillyer, Carter, Hogg, C. Boone, 
abi McCarthey and Williamsou, the 
Misses Barclay (2) aud Murray (2), Messrs. E. 
W. Graham, Frank Gove, Jas, Purdo 
M. Bavie, J.” A. Leonerd, A. Businan, C. 'T. 
Date, E. G. Fittock, F. G. Cockey, MoUarthey, 
K, tice, aud Capt. Jami 

Per str. Parthia, for Shaughai from Yoko- 
hama—Mr. and Mes, Smalley, Mr. aud Mra 

jewell, Rev. G.’Owen, Movare, 
Vor Hougkoug—Mr, 
Macdonald, and Mr, Ewen 
Por atr, Huechany, fom Wenchow via 
Ninvpo—Me. Jolius New 

Per str. Kiangyuny, from Hankow—Mro, 
Lathmore, 

Per air. Pulinurus, from Liverpool, &e.— 
Mee. Brown and child. 

Ver str. El Dorado, from Tientein—The 
Kev. G. Hinds, Me, Hinds, aud Capt Lel- 














































mann. 
Per atr, Kinngteen, feo Niogpo—Mr. aud 
Misa Pettus, 
Por ate. Kinngyu, from Hankow—Messrs, 
Molchaneff and Bawanotf. 

‘ate. Chungking, from Ti ond 
Chefoo—Mer. Gregson and 2 children, Bre, 
Mereaissen and daughter, Pere A. Provost, 
and Rev. Dr. Williamsov.! 

Aj, from Hongkong, &3,—Mr. 














ator 
Nanzing, from ‘Vientsin and 
Chow (2), Sin Chow and 








Chefoo—Messre 
Chaw. 
Per ate. Poochi, from ‘Tieutsin—Mra. Nailer 
end son, aud Mrs, Allford. 
Per str, Haetiny, from Tientsin aud. Chefyo 
—Mrs, Hummel and child, 
gee str. Fushun, {rom Hongkong—Mias~ 
organ. : 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENG 











Suancuar, 31d October, 1889. 


iter for English manufactures, but @ very large 
D wnended gradually. strengitiontny 
tterly, been more fav 
e 
er dependencies, however, do unt offer unuch encouragement as yet, 
0 of goods that have gone there Intely, the Szechuen market 
affording comparatively little relief. Chefoo has been t Yarns wore freely, but generally at very low rater, nevertheless 
ie evidence vf an improvement in the condition vf the country people. 
‘Transact ‘8 4-lbs. Shirtings have wot been so large #8 during the previous interval, but prices have kept firm and In most 
how hetter values, White Shistings are deciledly stronger, expecially for the lower reeds, and in these the busin-as has been 
haa bora doue, thoogh wot reprrted, im Ledente for urst season, chiefly in apecial maken and ohope, 
, on the whole, been good, it being specially noticeable in Fancies and Woollens, but du-ing 
nterfered with business in sll reepecta, ond dune serious datuage to 
erably. 
very fim, prices are hi 
respecting the American 





PLECE GOODS.—Doring the fortnight under review the market bas been much 
‘huciness has bern done in American Sheetings of all grates, ‘The standard chops 
rates, but the oommouer classes and lighter goods keep on « 
market responding, though slowly, to the advance here, 
the still higher rate that as led by Lmporter 
Hankow being very dull, uo doubt on arcount of the 


























































prices, in conrequen 
Private télegrame quote the Mancheste 
ressouable time, ‘The recent reports, howe 








difficult to buy for delivery within aw 
th rit 




















in Cotton in Lancashire, have nut heen confirmed by the latest inail advie ‘an exceptionall 
fine one, and a fall in price was looked for after the 1st of this mouth. ‘The ex anticipated, 
in emall, namely, 19 willion yards of Blain Cottons to Hongkong and Chin Shanghai, 
300 bales for Hongkong, and the rest for Japan. 

Groy Shirtings.—8.4-Ibs.—Ssles reported during the fortnight do not smount to over 50,000 pieces, but prices have nein improved, as 
The following currencies indicate :- One Bou $1.36, Red Flying Bugle $1.00, Red Pa-shudo $1 524, Blue Peacock $1 56 Blue Dog 





F160, Red Stuy F164, Red Whestear £1.71, Mle Cush m 


Hed Eupress $1.72, Ked Jugyler $1.72 (uct), Red Joss $1 74, Green Dragon 
and 5 Men awl Gold 3 Bowls $1.76, Blue Joss » 


Blue Drogon aul Spur 81.77, Seren Childs en £1.78, Red Tea Cadly $1.79 (less 1 por 











‘Siz Women $1,803, Bluck 3 Cosh $1.84 (wes), Silver dcroll ¥1.85, Hand and Branch $1.86, Blue Dragon and 5 Old Men £1.86/374 
1 per cent.), and Ne-Nuew Soldier £1.90 (less I per cent) Demand has been chi fiue makes avd prices 
advancing. ‘The dealers appear to he without orders for the common to inediam kinds, or cannot get on at the hig! 









At nuction prices have gone irregularly but, on the whole, are rather lower than they were a fortnight 








7.lbe Ln apite of the small quantition of the former offered at auction prices do not improve to auy extent, but the Intter 
ly highor, A sale of 10,000 pieces 44-18, gonds, under Greyhound chop, has heen made at $0.8 
9.12-Ibs, to LL ted in number and extent, as far as published, 












and Blue Tiger £2.2 
makes and free mul 
2-Ih6, — 36-inel rected 
they a ney 3-Dog at £2. 
oud ire going off very well, 
White Shirtings.—(4-reed—A large busi has continued at herdening rates, and the enquiry has heen decidedly more general, 
“+ gpot cargo amvunt to uearly 40,000 pircer, including Green Monster $1.57}, Standing Stag ¥1.63, Blak Stay X1 67}, Silver Syere 
and Biue 3-Men F170, Gold 3- Meu $1.75/754, Luo Ne. 600 ¥ White Stay vd Gold 2-Lion end Flay $1.80, Koony-bing Blue Stag 
F188, Blue Ditejon No, 1 £1.87, Koong-bing Blue Cock T1.91, Tairco Blue Stag $1.91/95, Silver Droyou King 21.95 awd Taiping Bagte 
¥2,024/05.. Auction rates are higher for the etter makes, but'for the low qualities wre not very a 
‘72-reed.—The ne evquiry for the inedium makes and prices are improving, hut fine qual 
Gold Sycee ¥1.90, durin $1.95, White Dog ¥2.00 and EWO No. 550 2. 
botter rates, The pub jing were 3 to 4 canaring bicher than last quotations, Jrishes are quiet, 
T-Cloths, 7-!bs.—The es very small and without much change in prices privately, while at the auctions they are weaker 
‘than before the interval. Sales that have Horse ¥1.20, Blue Vare £1.20h, Read Ziyer and Three Fishes #121 
and Blue Dragon aut Flay $1.26. Tue dei qualities, others bring depressed _ 
S-lbs. —Nothing doing exceyt at aucti ker, if anything. Mand rin, 9-1hs, 39-in, continu 
Bonbuy.—The demand has been a little better for 6-Ibr., avd sales have taken place at ¥0.91/92 for Biue Man 
Eagle. 


aud L-lba, Blue Arvillery $2.33. ‘There has been a good demand, however, 
ue to Huctuate, this werk's sales looking wenker 
au rates, but only » few quotations have been 1 


‘Lhe better qualities seem to be 






























ive ave in vo demand, Salen are :— 
Some orders for next season have been booked at 

























ing at 1.86, 
nd £0.95 for Goud 


rille, English, The demand in gradually ripening and fully 20,000 pieces have heen hooked! at frm-r rates for, the, qualitive, 

Drie rive: Vase F974, Siukre Doud'e Drogon ¥2.13/15, Elephont, Lion ant Tig-r $2.18, Bagle ond Fisk and Blue 3 Afen $2.20, 
WK '$2.215/2%b, Cock F2.22h, Jinkee Lion 2.328, Dragon and Tiger £2.57}, Crocodile ¥2.63, Beaver $2.70 and Red Fei Loong 

Ae the stock of American geta lower prices will probably vo up. 

' ucricun.- Only one ale is published, namely, 4,500 pieces Boott Cock at $2. 


















Less 1 per cent, showi: g vo change, but the market 








in quie 
Dutch,—A ente of 2,100 
Teans.—Hnglish.—There is » go 
American. —'The small rece 

being about $2.27} for Pepperell Beave 












ves Dragon at £2.474 lems f per cent. lina een im 
ul prices are iny, but the only sale we bear of is Lwo Lion nt $1.96. 
a are moving off quickly having, apparently, been euld “to arrive,” the present quotation 











ing just after jure of Iavt mail and 
otal amountine to 220,0(0 pi 8 :— Pelzer P. $2. Nay and Deer (10,000 
‘Bufalo and Child (10,000 pieces) ¥2.30 (nel) Phawiz A awd B 2.31 1 £2,324, Auguota Crescent (32,000 piecer) 
Burner T2475, Blue Mon $242}, Blue Joss A T2A5 blue Joss (36,000 yi-crr) $2,474 (2), Buck's Head 92.56, Bott 
Flag (20,000 pieces) $2 624 (wet), Ovol (20,000 pieces) 2.674 (wer), Laclian Herd (30,000 pirces) ¥2 724/75 
All'less I per cent. except where otherwise stated, Buying has been chirfly for the ‘ientam market 
pears. to hiave improved considerably, Indian Head hind advanced to £2.76 aud were being bold for 
yo to come forward in fulfilment of previous contracts these salrs should appreciably reduce te 
stocks 8 to ther heavy holdings of light weight goo. 
Merplishe With auch Large transsotions in American makes passing it is wot to be wondered at that thexe gone bave Leen almost 
neglected, the only aales we bear of being Steamer at $2.22) aul Dorble May Heat at $2,524. 
Red Fish 28/324. have sold at 76.00. 


otton Yarn.— ck of Single Yurns Grmaly li 
* ‘Double Yarns are only wanted at very ij q 3 
Mombay— ‘There lias been a good demand altogether during the fortuight, for both the North and Ja 
a ng rates except for No. 10s. which continue iv request for 
ay hi akong of 


ial counts at yonerally, deeiving rater except fo 7 
rice again. ‘The market for 16s, and 20s. hax been weal 
= on peanet eilined tut at the close it has recovered somewhat aud this market is a shade firmer i 
‘Lamount to 4,035 hales (partly *‘to arrive”) as follows. 3 
at 00, 420 tales. —Khatao $52.40, Leopold $524, Imperial and Alemundra ( Bullock) $53, F. Petit (Lion) $53), Ripon and Jumes 
Greaves $54, F. Petit (Fish ) $544 and Gordon Foss. ; 
Na, 19s), 166 bales, —Jumshed 524, Jubilee $324, Suserain and N-w Empress ¥53, James Greaves ¥53), Woward and Bullowgh 
$584 and Counauyht ¥53.70/53.40. . 2 : eas rane 
+n Gun 9,213 bales. —Star of India (Mule) and Jubilee $56, Mazryon $564, Palki avd Suzerain F563, F. Petit ‘57/574, Western 
India $57/36.85, David $573, Alexandra ¥57% and B,D. S:ssvon's Dragon (1,100 baler) £60. 
No. 20e., 1,256 bales.—A ified '¥55i/36, Jeevray Baloo (Green Tickrt) and Lakmidass $57, Star of India (Mule and Ring), Queen, 
Gordon ant Sodueri Mahal $574, Amjut Bagh £574, Jubilee, City of Bombay, and Jumes Greaves $58, Alzandra $59, Dovid $0} and 
“onnaught $593/593. 
Comouble DOL 9 bales —Kaisar-Hind T72h cou chiefly 
The business. f the past fortnight has been chiefly 
Fancy sone for enme time. Nandsd goods appear to be going out of fashion and the enquiry ia for special makes and desiy 
almost entirely, ‘The ‘ ‘hae been of a very miscellaneous description which, inthe absence of any thing but the vagueist 
siete, ie ie quite impossible to report on, the warket, however, is better for both Printed and Dyed Govde, end bu ren done 
sere icr vanes. Figured Itolims are still unmovable at anything like decent rates. Thero is more enquiry for Brocaules for 
Ti Tad aales have been made at $2.39, Twrkey Reds are wauted, but the firuuegs of holders bas caused buyers to contine their 
atiention to cheap lots of fects” aud lizht weighte—deliveries coutinue good and stocks are ge tting into « more healthy position. 
Velvete aro strony aud advaucing, 4C0 pieces Victoria realising 0.13.2. Veleeteens are dull. Cotton Long Eiis bave sold at $220 and 
FEO. Double Printed Towels ato selling at luw rater, A tale of 800 piecea Silk finished Alpucoas at 22.35 in meutioned. 


pat through, 


















































da fairly large busine 
wehwang and have coi 
to tell freely here, the 
pathy. Sales during th 









































havo been 
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‘Woollens.—At this morning’s auction a severe fall,tock place in the price of Camlete, Scarlet of one chop dropping nearly 4 mace! 
had been run up a high previously for the beat chops at auction, and with Bret signs of weakness tite itterly collapeed. 

bu lias been almoat at a standstill, holders wanting the equivalent of the public sale rates which the dealers declined to 
pay, Knowing the devp must come. Long £ls are without much enyuiry.—H H Scarlet have been sold at-€5.35, beyond which business 
fined to the auctions, prices there bein Lastings have been iu some demand, JM No. 12 5/154, but they 
pear to Nop and have declined at auction. Spanish Stripes keep tirm the best makes showing some improvement 
in, while clearances have also been good—400 piedes HH Scarlet have been placed at 0.493, showing an advauce. Russian aud 
redium Cioths are very quiet. 


‘Metals and Miscellaneous.—From Mr. Alex. 
to a groat extent stopped the local traffic, and b 






























week under review continusl raiue 
modest pretsusior 


















however, a better demand has been experienerd in some ‘ 

Txab,—Nothing whatevor has transpired in thi ‘sourable position. ate over their’ 
determination to put off purchasing as long ar they cau, whereby the will bo taxed severely, ‘Trausaction have not 
been beyond retail eales. 50 tons Enthoven were put up at auction, but bought in at $4,174, 








Naiznop Ixox.—The demand reper'es 





in ny Tat «d the following sales Lave resulted :—100 tous Belgien’ 
at F2.05 ; 150 tous at ¥2.073 ; 400 tons Sobier’s at $2,124; and 400 tons Crown Chop at $2.20. 
BaR Row remaius is good inquiry at previous rate 
Oup Ixox —Prices are firmer, aud in some casos hig! 
‘been sold at ¥1.40 ; 183 tons Briler Plates at ¥1.574 
kinds have been placed at full rates, : : 
"TispLates have been offered at auction without finding buyers at anything beyond 3.85 for IC. C. 
Bantnoo Steet is higher again, aud 200 boxes Crown Chop have been sold at $3.60, aud 1,700 boxes Ho: 
Speier —Nothing doing, quotations higher. ‘ as 2 
Srearrs T1X.—A small speculative business has being doing at declining rates, which aro at the close $2 
£26.30 for “ Sow-kong.” 
‘Copren SHEATHING. —At auction several parcels were offered on uative account, aud reported sold 
14,16 and 24 oz, at £17.80 ; and 20 cases 14/18 oz. at $17.85. 
JapAN CoPPER,—Sorse 500 piculs Tiles changed haude at $14. 
Zixc SHATHING are higher and wanted at ¥3.25 for No. $/6, snd 7.75 for No. 775. 
Ware Merit anp Nicket reuiain asked for at quotati 
Miscettanzous Goons have ruled exceedingly quiet. In Marcmes there is nothing moving, Soap sells in » jobhing way at 
uotations, WiNDow GLass,—A few thousand cases have been contracted for at private terme. Nzepies aso Dyes are it io: 
jemand, and aales of a retail character, BUTToNs.—50 cases No. 7 are reported sold at $26.25. Woxst Tasurrs have heen sold at 
85 canis, ToweLs.—At auction 10 cases Huck, good, have been sold at 21} cande, 
KEerosine Oil.—Tbere is very little doing under this hy At auctions « few thousand cases damaged Devo-s have been sold! 
‘at Fl4lf. Privately the ‘suiall business doing among natives at £1.46 for Devors, and Russian T1.35 to ¥1.36. 
Opium. —Closing quotations : - Malwa (now) F415, (vld) ¥425, Uatua £381, (new) £400, Bevares $380, (uaw) $385. 


EXPORTS. 
Loudon telegraims quote—Silk tirw, Red Pogoda No. 2 14/0). Guldi 














wanted at F147}. 100 tons Gali 
7 tous at $1.59; 25 tons Fish Plates at 1.42} ; aud 





ized Wire Rigging 
nall parcela of athos 















Chop at 3.53, 








for ** Fok-ook ;" and’ 





15 oases 14/18 oz., 12 cases 





































Cormie & Burkill’s Circular 3rd Oct. 
in 11/3. Di of Chinas for September 1,40 bale ' : 
RAW SILKs.—Dauring the fortnight under review a ationg enquiry has continued for nearly all de 
advance of uearly Tle. 10 per picul for Tsatices. Beat chops a 

"F400 for No. 4. The c-mmon grader, however, have 
Feut quotations. Ac 





























Jen are about 2,000 bales at $400 and 380 for chop Nos. 4 and 44 and at ¥3174 for Gold Kil 
vd there are buyers at this price. 
. n plaord at quotations, 
"TaYSAAMS.—Purchases of Kahings and 200 bales of 9 x 12 Mos 
YeLLow SILKS —Sottlemente rout 600 piculs at F260 to 2373 for Shautung, at F257 to 2624 for Mienchow, at #2274 80:230' 
for Buoyung and Meeyang, aud at ¥180 for Szschovg: 
Arrivals, ag per Customs Returns, from the 19h September to the ud October, are about 3,500 bales of White Silks, 600 pivuls of 
Yellow Silks, 


nd 180 yiculs of Wild Silke 
RE-REELS, ed £15 to 20, purehi 


A parcel of Golds 




















“"Uontencts. for Filatures aud ordinary Re-reele are about 1,200 bales. Prices have adva 
cluding Red Pagoda 1 at £395 and medium quality Re-reels at $3274 per picul. 
Witp Stixs.—Sunall busiuess at uuchanged price 
Wasne Sis —Wo quote Loog Shantang No. 13, Long onan No, 1 107, Schuen Fritonnets 
note ¥234 and Crapaute F24 to 25h 
Putchairs cludes, Tesrutess Blanck Lion IIL S412}, 1114 5400, 1V 
furchatea welude : ‘TsatuEes—Blanck Lion : , LV £380, Red Pagods IE ¥400, ILI 350, Dancing Boar 1 3974, 
his LY ROTH, Blue Hieyhant ase, Boal LIE S80, Bird Pung ling” HaTH, Go ont 575, Geld Elephant "T3044, Gold Lacs 
shoe's Kinsling™ $347 ‘2 £3274, Gold -Kilin a Chay Lilin #283 « $200, Hanocuow’ Tat 
‘Ting-tung” $330. “Ting-how” ¥3124, “"Tay-or” 2290, ‘Taysaasts—Green Kal 3 i 
gL FIT IL ¥30%, 9/12 Moss, Single Butterfly $325, Double Butterfly 1 F310, 
‘ung Gold Guat $287}, Bieuchow #257) u $26: 
Market 1'395, 11 ¥385, I $375. 
1889. 





ine 








24 to $274, Compoo Fri 












































































1885.86. 1884-85, 
1,250 2,500 bal 
14,500 
15,500 
30.000 
* England. America, Kuypt. Coast & Straits, 
Export White Sith. cscs. 2348 1,608 ee ae 
i Yellow y, otis eS 38 
» Wild, 609 13 oe 
2,957 1,621 1,079 
Against it, 1808-99... 2125 1,487 
oy 1887-88 2,356 699 22,761, 
Export—Wante Silk 7,965 a 18,975 piculs. 
1» Cocoons 31 3,902 = 





* Many shipments 
Alto 65  piculs Old Silk Wadding to London. 
: p é wo. ( to Continent. 
‘Ten.—Buack.—A considerable business hae been transacted during the fortnight under review, and settlements amount to 43,000 balf-cheste 


St from 384 0 Ed er pical, about half of which have been taken by one ficm at ¥9 a 14 per picul. Prices for common Teas are steady, 


Stock. —129 720 hall-shonte againet 64,159 half-cheste in 1888-89, 
1 jountry Tess there has heen » moderate business passing at Grmer prices, and medium to fino uradi w 
hala tael higher. | Fychoms have been in more riqaest at from F15| 0 19 er pleat for emmon to fair, 'A fait busiaces hae been 
reported in Pingeueys at irregular satives retaining an interast iu m: he settlement: 
STOCK.—84,101 half-chests againet 45,587 half-cheste in 1888.89, 0 mente 
SETTLEMENTS SINCE LAST MAIL ARE, 
































Pivgsueye 15,500 half-cheste at $123 a 97 per picul, 

Moyuu - 5,635 720030, 
‘eeokai ‘Tisz 0 28; 

Fychow Het oa 
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EXPORT OF TEA FEDM XHANGHAL AND YANUTZE PORTS. 
nent of the weawun te date 1889-1890, 
1583-90. 
Black. Green. 


. 2,060,901 
17, 863.140 
~ 3,886,735 


























Black, 








35,841,781 th 








i Cargo-bonte at ¥173, 
Lyceum ‘Theatre Debentures at T11. 


reat is to-day 17 vente, equal to 6 per cei 


'® Cireular.) 





i Fuaxen. 








Tooweat, Highest 
















1 at Sopt. 33 5. 5.45/5.48, 
Monday, 23ed . 34 |5 45/548 5 49/5.48) 
Tuesday, 24th 5 45/5.48) 
Wrilneaday. 5.46/5 49) 
Thursday, 261 3 5.47/51 50 5 47/5.50) 
Friday, 27¢h.. 50 5.475 50 





Tu 

Weilnend-y, 2nd. 

Vhureday, ded... 5 46/5.49) 
Friday, 4th | 5 46/5. tof 














1g 26th September cemnpri 

Corresponding week 
Tact year. 

1 and 16,475 pee 





Correspoua 
‘wo 
vs 
Wo 
“730 
340 
40 
irs 



























Previous week. 





Grey Shit 
White Shirtinge 
‘V-Cloths 








FO.U4/U1g and By 
4 and Assorted FI. 
ssorted $1.66}. 


Ho F0.12.24/24. 








1,510 pieces ; Blue Lion F1.30}, Leopard aut Flay ¥1.33, Blue Banana A X1A34/44, Green Fisk 
Baiana. Al F1,58)/58¥ Chinese Barber $1.61} and Red Chong Yuen XXU¥1.704/i1. 

"$1.854/854 andl Green Banner 

Man and Flower 1.99/2.00 sud Tiyer ant Monkey ¥2.22 
wo Bows ¥ 
— 120 pieces ; Tiger ant Monkey $1.68 and Blephant X1.70. 
200 dozens ; uo chop TO 383. 


1,000 pieces ; Silver Steamboat F1.19/193. 
Blue Eagle ¥1.259/26, Man, Horve dud Sprar ¥1.393,40, Silver Steamer 1.85] aud Blue Drogon $1.74. 

j Mun, Horse amd Spear No. t ¥1.22/224. Silver Steamboat £1.314/31] anit Silver Drugon F1.s08/4l. 
an, Horse and Spear M.T. No. 2 £1283, do. No, 1 F138}, Silver Steambout T14G/46$ aud silver 























500 pieces ; Ret Prircock $0.86]. 

Black 'ea Caddy XX ¥1.574, Blue 2 Duck T1.564, Blue 3- Duck ¥1.584/58$. Red Crab XX ¥1.639/644, 
XFL 78, Bloe Tee Caddy DVD B1.814/S24 and Bie 2 Tea Cuitdy F1.894/90, 
Kel Grub $LO14/914, Blue Crab SX. Son, Blue 2 Crab #1944, Blue 2 Tea Cauldy CC F216, and 









nd, 500 pieces ; Red Tea Caddy B51. 
ses; Blue Tew Caridy €1.26/264. 
> hed Dragon T1234. 


"200 pieces j Ble 3-Students £0 973. 

ylue ‘Britennia ¥1.213/233, Blue 4-Sister $1.39 and Biue 3-Students $1,463. 
Fi 3/904, Bive Brie BU 43), Bve 4 Store W1.55, blue 3-Stutents T1632, Blue Dovble 

7 minted 3 Students FL S13 avd Five Brother T1.803/S12. 

Shield 162k Parte scent Blue Britannia $1.78), Red Emperor's Birthday ¥1.914/92, Red Britannia, %1.904/90}, Red 3-Stvetents 

1.97/98}. ey '¥2. 184/19, and so, AAA $2.093/L1. 

Jo 12 {, old Britannia $2.25/25). 

‘Painted 3-Stud-nts $2.28}/293. 

Loo- Loo-'ooug. 20}, Soldier $2.40. 

GA vows, 1,300 pieces; Howse bright 1.613, and dall 

LGL, wining Deer 41.764 aud Black “old 3-Students ¥1.793 

“White und Gold 8-Students 31. “Two-Sisler 41.97/98. Red Double Lighthouse bright 1.97% 

ight, 2.058 dull ¥2,10/103 and Green and Gold 3-Studests (Irishes) £ 
oe Lion’ ‘1.213. Red yr Shield ‘F1.21}, aud Red Pererewas ‘F131h. 















Grey Shirting: 
7-tbs, — 2,000 piece 
8.4-1bs.—3,870 p 






















ing! Blue Double Lighthouse bright $1,58/55}, and 
dull FL. Ba Gold 4 Sister 
‘T2-reed.—3,510 pie 
dull ¥1.973/974, 
T-Cloths 
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Corresponding week 
Previous week. “lane yeart 


it 180 per and — 60 per. 








. 60 
ia 7 7 
$80 1. 
, English 320 400 
Turkey Tee is Cn 








At Niece, 2th Sept 
Jeans. — English, 50 pisces Thunder Joe $1.73. 


Pheevie BO.11.5/11.55 and Bujialo $0.12.33, 
3 Stork FLS14, and oid Jou $1 
Assorted $1.00 a ee 70 
ip Lastings.—40 pieces ; Asorts 4. 
Cotton Dice Checks.—40 pieces ; Assorted $2 374. 
At E teh-lee, 30th Sept.— 
Groy Shirtings.—8.4-lis.—1,100 pieces ; Nue Bunga A $1.48/434, Oreeu do, AI T1.58 
Mo. ; Red Chong Yuen XXI T1 86/363. 
Printed Towels —730 dozeus ; wv chop 20.38/39}. 


‘At Ta-kvo, let Oct.— 
1,000 picors ; Silver Steamboat $1.20. 
pieces ; Blue Hagle $1.29, Man, Horse and Spear $1.333/39, 
“Ibe. —1,500 piecrs ; Man Horse and Sper No, 2 ¥1.193/202, do. 
Drogon 21,304)304. 


“1,140 piecos ; Man Horse and Spear M.T No. 2 £1.29/29}. do. No. 1 ¥1.333/39, Silver Stermbort 1.462 and Silver 
Dragon Bi 3/854. 









594, aud Red Chong Yuen XX F1.712. 













leer Steamer €1.54/543 and Blue Dragon ¥1.734/79%, 
1 FL 224/223, Silver Steamboat ¥1.31 and silve 





joes ; Redd Pencock 0.864/864. 
Pi 74/57, Blue 2- Duck T1 543/55}, Blue 3-Duck $1.574, Red Crab XX 1.62/62}, 
Blue do. mi “654/689, Blue Bell XX ¥1.754/763, Blue Tea Caddy DDD ¥'.79) aud Bine 2 Tea Caddy ¥1.893/89} 

1,250 pieces ; Hed Crab £1.90}/903, Blue Crab XX F194}. Blue 2 Crab F194, Blue 2 Tea Caddy CC $2.143/14h and 


Blue Tea Cinddy DDD 2 193/194, 
White Shir Gt-rerd, 600 pieces ; Red Toa Caddy $1,494/50, and do, No, 399 1.493/493. 
idily B1.219/22 254/253. 


Jol Tea Caddy 
‘T-Cloth 00 pieces ; Red Tea 


Cotton Dice Checks.—99 pieces ; Assorted £1.92}. 


























Grey Shictagan bine 2 Blue 3-Studenta $0 
re 3. —ti-Lbe.—200 pir lus 3! ler 
Fitna t618 piogee : Blue B 34/255. Blue B.Stadents 1.453. 





2,825 pieces ; 70 Man ¥1.394/40}, Blue Lrit 


ia 1.75/53. Red Kmperor’s Birthday $1.92/98, Red Britannia F1.914/913, Red 3-Stutente 
A ¥2,08/09. 


nia ¥1.433, Blue 4-Sister $1 544, Blue Double Shield $1,624, aud Five 
Brothers $1.80 





10 Ibs 450 pieces ; Blue Brit 
1.958/964, Rr 4 Siner ¥2.17/178. a 
10.12-Ihe, —500 pivees ; Gold Bri 


294 
1,200 pi Painted 3 Students $2.28/283. 


12-1be.— 600 
White Shirtings. 
aud dull a 534, Wold 


















a salt Sts Blue Double Lighthouse bight 1.55%, 
3 uta 
974. Red Tico Sister ¥1.984/983, Red Double Lighthouse bright 
¢ $2.10, dull $2.113/1 A Green and Gold 3-Studenta (Lriahes) $2.51}, 
and Red 8-Studenty $1,204. 
Hie Tide B18h Bogie RX FLAS. and Ponte 3 Sbadents 81 Oth 
pieces ; Hritannia $2,53/533, and Old Man Hend $2.63 


ing Deer 2 
4-Iba,—320 pieces ; Lion and Clow! $2.27}, and Old Mun Head ¥2.59/594. 
















Engl 





English, 8-lbe, 150 pieces ; 70 Squirrel ¥1 964/963. 
WOOL: 


























































































Auction | Searter, Bi whitelParpte) tack, /Egr| atanve,| he” Spt 
Nre-xee, et ult. | 7 
Castings, ah 40 
Pon... 300 
wy Elephant & Pot) 
les, pos... 36 
LER, 23rd ult. 7 
Lasting, HEB. | 40 
1 On, i 
gp amp" oe rr 
». Stripes, H’s fea: | 
Ps | 18 
” | 
2 
” ae 
” i | as 
E-wo, 25th ult. 
ts, Man Horse, p.p| 9.31/33 905 = 
Salee, pes, 100 40 190 
-" on, ¥. Be how “i 871 a 
300 
z a eee | 100 
0.49/42.1 0.441 |ossiji.o, O46 ] 
2 | we! at | | 186 
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Youw-7oxs, 20eh wit | i 
Camlete, $8.6. p.pe.! 10 50/65 10 rey 10. sys loos 10.574 10.524] 9.55/574, 9.95/974) 
Sales, pes. 20" 10 10 30 20" | 500 
»  G.G.Bi., p. pe, rors | wets 105% H 9725 
Salen, pos. .. 20 10 10 10 «| 80 
» &.S.H., p. pe} 9.50/55 | 9 30/35 9.75 9.40 9.574/624! 
Sales, 150 | 80 20 20" | 400 
Long Elle,G.G.. tage oa 5.33 . 5.44 vee | 
i | 80 
180 
735 | 
au" | 400 
050} | 0.504 | 
_6 126 
lige | «0 
- a ioe 
per. ..] 3 
» &Po'l 0: 26 i oh. 
7 pe 6 H : 186 
Berew-Lr, 30th ult, | , 
LLL p. ve. | ' 
pe 20 
| 60 
| 36 
| 6 
| oy 
i 18 
8.94/95 x | 
20 St 190 
8.80 
§ 1. pt 10 80 
‘Long Ells, H.D.B. p.p. 4.91/92 fs 
on, ye 200 | } 200 
» Stgle Pheenix. 470 | 
| 60 
enti 
i 156 
| 
10.20/225 9 45/474 9.974/100 
130 3 490 
10.024 ¢ 
10 i 50 
9.774 /35,9.524/57 
1 996 
| 220 
| 9,224 
\ Qu" 800 
i 7.224 
! 20" 200 
| 0. ath 0508/51 
1 120 
|_averensone 
Dime. Vw 
sever piowl] 14.00 @ 145, 
| © ton, | 4.90 
yerbor | 380 ,, 3.9 ” ; 460 
j B50. 7.0. i 400, 
| was 1. a6, Suatew, 500 
4 | 26.50 | sy | 4.70 
Sowkong . | 26.3.0 | | 410 
Srauree, W. H. » | 620 4, 67.0 4 Cantor, 3.1.0 
Hari rf | 49.0 ,, 620 | a ie 2.6.0 
i 1 Smaten, 2.20 
Fra Inox, Gartsherrie No. 1. pertom | 225.0 ,, 2300 | 27.0 
No. 3 ” | 20.50 ,, oO 14.0.0 
Common brands | 18.0.0) 195.0 | 2660 
| 450 
Tnon W ver piew! 400 ,, 410 370 
” | 420. 430 Thyed pleut] 30.0 4 
. ) 405 .. 420, oy 4.90 
Iwon = Nail Ki H a 5.0.0 
Dawer’ 235 ., 240 ; 1780 
Staffordshire ae 227E BRO | Winton Grasse | 
Scotch... » 3A ,, 240 Good aseortinents Belgian No. 344 perbes | 2.4.0 
Belgis ” 0.5 ,, £0.74 Matcur 
». Sohiere Bae H 231) 21.5 | Swedieh Ted aud Bleck Dip..per ense | 10.0.0 
English— Bar 2 | gis. 290 | Phosphor ‘i 120.0 
Belgien, oe eh Sh 5 | Parfine yo | 138.00 
Swedish ), ee 0 ‘0 | nere yt} 80.0 
j | ue Brilliant prove! 16.75 
Leap i 1 Rrnoxkxe—Devees eee fer { 146 
LR iss. a | { Fuasy sroxes per jrewt] 0.60 
Enuthoven and other braudr. a | Cones a 11.8.0 
i | 12.2. 
Zixe Suparixe, No. 4 to 12 ae | I:1ex—Sh: | 330 
Ware Mrrat, (Germ 0) a Chivkians 230 
Nicket— Cube ....... ” | Hives—Cow .... 0 
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Statement of Imports and Del 





eries of Cotton and Woollen Piece Goods for the fortnight ending 2nd Oct., 
1889, compiled from the ‘‘Customs Daily Returns, 





both numbers inclusive. 





Nos. 216 to 227, 



































TS AND THR DESTINATIONS, 





rey oh 
1-Cluthe, 32. 









Pamianke, Dyed... 















Velvete 
Velveteen... 
Handkerehiete 








tow & Undine co. 
i Pini 

igure Orlenne, 
Lunties, Crapo 
Lem in’ Pigs ee 
ai Wd sce soceseves « 





Ver 15,800 275 44,214 7,03 


1,915 
3610 
1,898 
430 
1185 
1,190 
40 
340 


700 


Foo 
510 
30 






1,140 
10 60 
405... 
1,077, 300 
102... 
8c0 
6, 
o8 bs 
7847 
140 30 
GO 10 
Go 40 
1,330 “170 
90 





Veoran, Dienayancee 















4814 975 
250. 
6,100 2.009 
5.795 1,500 
3,750 "90 
WO a 
2.3c0 4,710! 
40. 
9,289 
400 40 
30 
3.288 
1,817 6v 
1218 127 
2218 300 
‘26 138 
12° 58 
3,060 1,000 
100 
438 198 
214 8 
160 290 
908 1,280 
260 " 60 
180. 
6,352 733 
280 40 
420... 
975 
4,990. 140 








oo 
250. 13,54 
3,393 






“30 1/500 2,880 4355 
“ 40 5,950 47,470 11 320 
30 340 1,150 148, 








3a vee et wee] 880} 
sen 1iG0 120 1800, 750) 308 





2180, 30, 













313 as 
330) 
60, 
ba 
420) 2, 40 120 
260, 2, 20 
210 3 195, 200 
2h Eat pee 
130! 8,877 2,150, 8,789 
460 
$9) 397 
485, 2.412 
1 


percent 
Cositence Iirunse, 
i ___ or Ter TuLy, 1880. 


Toran strewes, 


























































































For tho, Forthe sear | Against hut aoa 
min git, * from IatJan, | senr to sat dane 
biehanal ested “ate tet, 
SbUMINWE To scenes Pew ATTAAT3 4,443,865 4,518,580 667,484 
F MEWS 130.784 "477,149 440,381 
Cube “ 345.016 | "340.086 8051348 169,775 
White § 1,340,746 | 1.943.086 434.956 
ills, Funglieh » 361,819) "437.458 | 
Auverionn 412,848 511,280 347, 
3 110,239 80,035 MN'214 
7.440 7,000 9,000 | 
7,050 910,440 
707.860 | 1,262,460 | 
87.367 55,391 
oss 2-715 
Chintzes i 158.417 310,857 
Vrivted T-Clothe . 59,357 143,521 
Printed ‘Twitle 120'307 | 
fay 103,693 
elveis 8.255, 
11,673, 
267/943 
186,049 
fe Se 1,61 
Beribay 131 241 18999 
 ” English, 29.459 8,085 
a 2,268 30.564 18.0°4 | 
| 1,505 19.869 
“040 | 28/991 
26,295 














1058 
933.072 | 

4,476 
23674 





257,985 





















Ajaz, 


* Exclusive of undeclared Inport Ca 


ryoes per Sutlej, Moyune, Bombay, Malabur, Metupedia, Glengarry, Parthia, Oxus, Palinurus and 


Import Cargoes declared during interval: Clyde, Bayern, Notul, Lae tes, Claymore, Yt \d Port Augusta, and additional: 
‘Bellerophon, Glenroy, Stentor, Glenlyon, Gleneagles aud Glenfaias, weer oa ea bac eceaea 


ee 
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COMMERCIAT POS' 


47a Octozer. 1889. 









Excuaxce.—On Loudon—Telegraphio Transfers, 4e. 









Class Credits to Banks, 4 mont! 33d.; 6 mouth» 
aight, 4s, 431. On France— Bank ills, Fee. 
‘New York——Credits and Documentary Bills 4 month 









sight, 27). On Yokoh ‘elegraphic ‘Transfe 734; Private Bille, 30 days" ei 
sigh, 27k G09). Bullion—Gold Bare, Peking, 98 touch, $229.25. Silver Bure, 4111.20, 
Native Iuterest, mace 1 





SHAKES. 


& Shanghai Banking Corporation, —Cash shares b 
of 180 to 182 per cent, premium and exchange 
«or lSleam Navigation (0, shares have been soll at £34, and 
in the Joku re applied for largely number to be allotte 

‘Docks. —Pootungs have been sold at $15. 

an Pootungs hay eth-Chinas have been placed at $339, and Unions at $100. ‘There are buyers of Unions at $100, and of Yangtzes 

at 590. 

Fine [xsunaxce.—There are h 

WHarrs,—Pootungs have been 

‘Muxrxe,—Sheridavs hw 

CaRco Boats,—Slunghais have ch hands at $176. 

CARGO BOA a Major, Brothers aharea have beew sold at $51 to $50, and Lyceum Theatre Debentures at $11. Shanghai Land 
Investment shi obtainable at $36. 





been in demand, and have been placed, chiefly to Hongkong 







Baxxs.—Hongkor 
buyers, at the eqnival 
Surepixo.—Indo: 












jeratend that the new shares 
$55, 






excers of thi 









. of Chinas at $34. Singapores have been placed at $16. 





-up Selamas at $65. 





















| Last Divinesn, &e. | Cast Quoravtons” 





| j Fomerios ren Last RRFOK 












































SHAKE No, | Value, bail op At Working) Vo Share- |\Vhen pa, 
Kewerse. | Acconnt, | ate. | holders, | or due, cu 
‘inogvouy'a Rhos el conn 125 ‘eh03 an - 
Hongkong & § huni Hank Co, 60,000 $128 | $125 | $4,400,000! $70,307 32|30JuneS9, £14 |96Aug.s9| 182% pr. 
New Or K Corp, Tal.) 54,700 | £10 | £10 '£170,416.4.6 22,511.12.11)51 Mar. 89) +3% | 9duly 69 sor "| "5096 
ping. ! i i 
Shanghai Tug Host Co., 1,000! 2100 | #100 ‘42,485 7e{31 Deo. 88 W3% |urdon. so}... | s2.00 
Indo-China Steam Nav, £10 22, 10 £1,606.14.9)81 Dec. 88) ¢ ¥2-9812 July b9).. 34.00 
Shanghai Shipping Co. 1.000 ; F¥41,000. 0 30 June $9) 75% j:6July 89]... 400,00. 
China Shippers’ SMutualS.N. £13 £33,425.9.10 £2, 6.81 Dec, 87,5 t $4.97] 1 Jun, 89) £13.10 64.00 
‘Yaku Tug ad Lighter Co. F100 | ¥20,000.00) 9.97/31 Dec. dS "5% |.8 Feb, 85) T.£165,00 |. 172.25 
jocks. j | a ee 
500 318,000 3552 7:0 Joueesl Zi | SJuly 89) 388.00 
2100 | 819,458 70/1 Dee 887 2, [14 Jun. 88) 15,00 
shanghal Gas Co, 2100 | 270,000.00, 4 2,254. oolst bs 9 July so). 185,000 
ie du ¢ ‘tivo | 219,647.18, 489 9u,5! Dec. BJuly 89] 197.50 








i 
231,343 a! 10 Ayl. £9) 





























































Jere’ bi 24,000 50,000.60 QNept, 89) 53.29 
wa Tne, 5,000 \ W000 $257,780.36 31 Dec. 88, 7 Ay}, 89 
Society of Canton Lai.) 10,000 $250 | wv 8, 17 Oct. $8| 
Aw'tionL| 8,000 £25 1S Jan, 89) 
1,500 . 1,000 | $200 . 2 Api. 88| 
10,000 $250 | $50 | $304.00 & Jan. 59) 
30,000 $100, $20! $115, 19 Ay ril89) 
$50 $1,031,486.) 4 Mar. 89) 
20 00) 6 Mar. 
$20 $13,00040, $5 . 1M. 
$20 811,975.91 $1 31 Dec. 88 le7 Ap. 89 
xn | 
& Whew Wh 2100 | ¥87,589.75, ¥1,786.71/81 Dee. &8, “6. [21 Ang. 89) 
Wharf Hide-Curing and i | 
Con 550, 18,449.46 $4844.31|51 Oct. 87) Is May t9 
odo 41 Dee. 88) 6 Feb, SY 


Peotung Whart & 
Hongkong and Kowloon Whar! 





3100 712,000) 91,949.08) 
6 Mar. 89 

















jodown Co., Limited. $100 | $2,755. 25a Dec. 86, 
Mining. i 
Sheridan Mining C 8100 | 529,195.85: (BE Jan. 88 [28 Apl. 89 
Mendota Mining Co.. s1co 'F26, 31 Jaw. 69 [31 Dec. 87 
Selma Ti = lyenr. 
De. do | ives 
















Cargo Boats. 
‘go Bont Co. 72,834.28|3! Dee. $8 2 Aug. $9 
10 Boat C Dec, $8. [28 Feb. £9 
£20 £5,000. 06} £1,308.9.1 1 Aug. 89 
£15 | 1 Aug $9 
$50 |g19.983.60/31 Dee. None. 
$50 ["15,000.00) 3Feb. £9 1 May 88 
avo | $4.287.6381 Dre. : 


ai] 300 F100 | $100 
Ld; 20,00 350) 530 
| 1,200 $100 $100 eee j 
Ysv0 $50 | $50 a | 
6,00 $50; «50 " - 























jor Brothers, limited 











































LOANS, of Lo When Payable, | Closing. 
Dehenturea— laane 1883 45. i Dec, & June. F105 vom. 
1885: 330, Ho. \ F105 
1888, 370, Do. F103, 
£ H Quarter £106(a)| $512.64 
_ | F11.00 


7,000 00 


1 z e 
$418,410.08 $ $505 (a)) 3368.65 
$ 


$510 (a)| $372.20 










Cinnene 


Se 





RB 
Oma 
lnes eaepenence & 





1884 C} $1,594, 





‘Do. $1,315,760.11 
Do. 1886 E,_S. 9767, $746,700.00‘ 250 ¥287.50(0) 
@For half-year, For quarter year. + For sear. +A deficit. § Keserve for equalization cf dividende, (0) Exclusive of accrued intereat, 
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